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NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
CREIGHTON MEMORIAL LECTURE- 

SHIP, founded in memory of the late Dr. 

Mandell Creighton, Bishop of London. 


The CREIGHTON MEMORIAL LEC- 
TURE for the year 1908-9 will be delivered 
at King’s College, Strand, W.C., on Tuesday, 
January 19th, 1909, at 5 p.m., by Dr. G. W. 


PROTHERO, Litt.D., LL.D., M.A., 
F.B.A., Hon. Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge. 


Subject— 
“THE ARRIVAL OF NAPOLEON III.” 
Admission free. 





UBEBN SQUARE CLUB. 





A social club for men and women interested 
in politics, literature, or art. Lectures, enter- 
tainments, chess and bridge. An exquisite 
Queen Anne club-house, close to the British 
Museum and Russell Square Station. Inex- 
pensive lunch and dinner. Subscription two 
guineas.—Apply Secretary, 9 Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury. 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
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TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


Theory, Practice, and History of Education— 
J. W. ADAMSON, B.A., Professor of 
Education (Head of the Department). 


Ethics—Rev. A. CALDECOTT, D.Litt. D.D., 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philo- 
sophy. 

Psychology—C. S. MYERS, M.A., M.D., Pro- 
fessor. W. BROWN, M.A., Lecturer. 


The Course, which includes Practical Work 
in Secondary Schools, extends over one aca- 
demical year, beginning in October or Janu- 

It is suitable for those who are pre- 
paring to take the Teachers’ Diploma, 
University of London, or the Certificate of 
the Teachers’ Training Syndicate, University 
of Cambridge. 

The Fee is £20 for the year if paid in ad- 
vance, or Eight Guineas per Term (Three 
Terms in the Year.)—Application should be 
made to Prof. ADAMSON, King’s College, 
Strand, W.C. 
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AGENTS for OLD POST OFFICE DIRECTORIES. 


BARLY BRITISH SCHOOL,— 
SHEPHERD’S WINTER EXHIBITION 
of PORTRAITS and LANDSCAPES by 
Early British Masters is NOW OPEN. 
SHEPHERD’s GALLERY, 27 King Street, 
St. James’s. 








ENRY SOTHERAN @& CO., 
BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 
portant. 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140 Strand, W.C, (Tel. 1515 Central). 
37 Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’ NEWEST PUBLICATIONS 








CALENDARIUM LONDINENSE, or the Fondon 
ALMANACK FOR THE YEAR 1909. Fine etched plate, ‘‘ The Tower 
of London,” by Wiut1am Monk, R.E. 15}x11}. 2s. 6d. net. 


LONDON VISIONS. By LAuRENCE Binyon. Collected and 
Augmented. Printed at the Chiswick Press. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

“To turn over Mr. Binyon’s book is to wonder that the volume of poetry 
about London should be no greater than it is. . . Mr. Binyon is wise in 
cultivating his sense of her poetry and in collecting into one volume the 
many poems to which she has inspired him—a volume which on this account 
alone, we imagine, will have to be accorded a place in the history of 
English poetry. He is alive to all her charming or repellant characteristics. 
He sees her sometimes with the eyes of Dickens, sometimes with those of 
Claude Monet, and sometimes with those of Jeremiah; he knows all her 
beauty and all her ugliness; her ghastly impassivity and her passionate life; 
her splendour and her meanness; her immemorial story and her brief passage 
through Time. . . Mr. Binyon’s verse shows his clear artistic intention 
and careful accomplishment.”—The Times. : 

“Mr. Laurence Binyon’s work needs no bush.” —Evening Standard. 


A SELECTION FROM THH POETRY OF LIONEL 
JOHNSON. With Biographical Note by C. K. Suorter. Royal 16mo, 
1s. net. 

“It was the fashion at one time to say that Lionel Johnson’s poems 
were academic exercises. The publication of this volume may help to reverse 
that verdict. Though there is little call to weed out his poems, it must be 
admitted that the editor has chosen those which show him as, first and fore- 
most, a poet of a pure and high passion, devoted in the main to lost causes, 
remote and often discredited ideals; and a poet who, in spite of certain 
wilful pieces of crabbedness and tightness, had the large and simple 
utterance of great poetry.”—The Times. 


POEMS. By Mary ELIZABETH COLERIDGE (‘‘ Anodos’’), Edited 
by Henry Newsott. Pott 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Fourth Edition now ready. 

ae The greatest poetry is always impersonal. . But there is another 
kind of poetry, which, though it must take rank below the greatest, cannot 
fail to call forth affection and delight. It is the kind whose merit depends 
less on pure artistic achievement than on the power of personal revelation— 
the capacity of bringing the reader into near relationship with a charming 
or distinguished mind. Her poetry is original in its truest sense. 
Perhaps its most striking quality is the extreme ne of its outward 
form. Her verse, always distinguished and never strained, has all the charm 
of a refined and intimate conversation.—S fectaéor. 


“ THE REAL OMAR.” ; 
First Thousand Copies sold out in a Fortnight. Second thousand (Revised 
and Corrected) Now Ready. Royal 16mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; wrapper, 
Is. net. 


QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM, from a Literal Prose 
prnaciatsen by E. Heron-Atten. Done into Verse by Artuur B. 
‘ALBOT. 

“Mr. Talbot has produced a translation, not only remarkable for fidelity, 
but of genuine poetical value. One has only to turn a page or two to acknow- 
ledge one merit with gratitude, for it is one which few of the quatrain- 
spinners share—he is wholly bent on rendering Omar for Omar’s sake, and 
never makes him a vehicle for his own moods and conceits. . . . Mr. 
Talbot has, in fact, achieved a version of an undoubted value to those who 
wish to know more of the real Omar and cannot read him in his own tongue.”’ 
—The Times. 

‘* All good Omarians should add this book to their collection.”—Globe. 


SONGS OF GOOD FIGHTING. By EvGENE R. WHITE. 
With Prefatory Memoir by H. P. Taser. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; 
wrapper, 1s. net. 

“A bock of stirring verse. . The most remarkable piece in the 
volume is the ‘ Festin d’Adieu,’ a short story which is surely one of the half- 
dozen finest stories ever written.”—The Bibliophile. 

. “‘Had Browning written pirate instead of cavalier lyrics, he might have 
given us songs like these. They go with a dash and vigour, a mastery 
of rhythm and rhyme that are very exhilarating. The ‘ Festin d’Adieu,’ 
which closes the volume, is a practically flawless specimen of the short story.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 

““This slim volume contains some fine lyrical ballads of battles and the 
sea. Their versatile author died young, and had only practised poetry as 
a mdpepyov. We could wish for more of his work, for it embodies a healthy 
spirit in effective metre.”—Ozford Magazine. 


CHRISTMAS SONGS AND CAROLS. By Acnes BEGBIE. 
IHustrated by Epirn Catvert. Royal 16mo, 1s. net. 
“‘A charming little volume with very appropriate and clever drawings.” 
—Publishers’ Circular. 


A CHRISTMAS MORALITY PLAY FOR CHILDREN. 
By Epitn Lytterton. Royal 16mo, 1s. net. 

A little play of a poor cottage—father, mother, and child, to whom a 
saving joy comes with Michael the Archangel on Christmas morn; with many 
stage dices. +m . 

“It is a simple theme, treated with simplicity and fitting dignity, a 
beautiful little work, far more suitable for a gift-book han mane Ah 
ornate booklets designed as gifts and distinguished by ‘th’ adulteries of 
art’ that take the eye and not the heart. Mrs. Lyttelton has put her im- 
pressively simple dialogue in prose, but the impression left on the mind after 
reading her work is that of poetry.”—Daily Telegraph. 


IN A STREET—IN A LANE. By N. W. Byne. 
1s. 6d. net. 
“‘ Charming verses . . they have the true poetic fan the light and 
shade, the pathos, humour, and tragedy of life, and the little book = at 
buying.”—Daily Express. 


POEMS. By Mary ELIZABETH COLERIDGE 
Edited by Henry Newsott. Pott 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
“These are all of her best work. . fs 
twenty-five has contributed something to the 
half-a-dozen flaws. 


Fcap. 8vo, 


(‘* Anodos’’). 
[Fourth Edition. 

Every year of a period of 
book, yet there are scarcely 
For she was a scrupulous writer; she wrote little, and all 


that she wrote was clearly related to her own spiritual life. . |. . No 
poems, even in this age, have been fuller of personal revelation than these. 
Altogether they make a portrait, complex, shadowy, baffling, intimate.”— 
Saturday Review. 





POWDER AND PATCHES. By VERA CANUTE. 
1s. net. 

“Shows quite unusual accomplishment.” —Scotsman. : : 

“The fresh — and daintiness of these songs, together with a quite 
unusual knack of drawing out the included beauty of words, have compelled 
us to read the book through with delight. . _Her muse comes all dewy 
and flowery from walking in the Arcady of Herrick. It is much that Miss 
Canute can take us back again into those delicious meadows. The influence 
of Herrick is never absent. A poet could not out of all literature choose a 
better master; but it is rarely that such a pupilage results in work as good as 
‘Powder and Patches.’ ’’—Liverpool Courter. 


THE TRAGEDY OF SAINT ELIZABETH OF 


Fcap. 8vo, 


HUNGARY. By Artuur Duton. Royal 16mo, 4s. 6d. net. - 
“His ‘Elizabeth’ . . . takes something of a Shakespearian quality of 
infinite pitifulness with its short ineffective protests.”"—Manchester Guardian. 


PAN-WORSHIP, and other Poems. By ELEANOR FARJEON, 
Crown 8va, 2s. 6d. net. 


LOVE AS PEDLAR, and other Verses. By Lapy ALICE 
EYRE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; wrapper, 1s. net. 


VERSES TO A CHILD. By MABEL TrRusTRAM. Illustrated 
by Epirn Catvert. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 

= There is in these verses, so naively illustrated, just that sinpligng 

e 


and directness which has its unfailing appeal to the childish mind. 
here the very springs of 


child revels in facts rather than in fancies 
childish romance are set free.”—Daily Graphic. 


MY GARDEN. By Jj. T. Prior. 
Fcap. 4to, 5s. net. 
“ The work shows accomplishment.”—The Times. 
‘* Bespeaks not only knowledge and love of the subject but an uncommon 
literary culture.’’—Scotsman. 


THE SHADOW OF THE RAGGED-STONE (a Romance 
of the Malvern Range, fem. twelfth century). By C. F. Grinprop. 
With Cover-design by Austin O. Spare. Crown 8vo, 570 pp., 6s. 

“As good a specimen of the historical romance as one need wish to meet 

with.”—Glasgow Herald. , 

“Throughout the Author shows his clear insight into the conditions of 
the far off century he portrays, and his method is vivid and realistic, though 
softened by mystical touches that come and go like clouds in a summer 
sky.” —Outlook. 

“An unusual story, almost old-fashioned in its seriousness and sense of 
doom.’’—Bookman. 

“A story of absorbing interest.’”’-—Scotsman. 


EARLY VICTORIAN AND OTHER PAPERS. By 
E. S. P. Haynes. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. met; wrapper, 1s. net. 
“These are the excufsions and diversions of a lively and critical mind 
which is not professionally devoted to the service of literature, and has 
therefore a freshness of independence and irresponsibility (except to truth) 
not superabundant in the writers of the Eee hey are kept 
thoroughly alive by a forcible plain style and a sleepless sense of humour.” 
—Morning Post. 
c iy Pleasant humour combined with sound literary instinct.”—Literary 
uide. 
“* A paradoxical person this essayist, with a very pretty touch in writing, 
and an abundantly saving grace of humour.”—Evening Standard. 


MEMORIES AND MUSIC. Letters to a Fair Unknown. By 
an Anonymous Writer. Fceap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“‘ These are essays that must delight the ordinary reader almost as much 
as they will people to whom music is the chief thing in life, for they show 
not only great penetration but humour of the freshest and most refined: sort, 
combined with a knowledge of music, men, and countries obtained by wide 
travel and acute observation.”—Music. 


MAN AND MAID. By ArtTHUR GRay. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
net; wrapper, 1s. net. 

An imaginative essay, from the ideal point of view, on the Relations 
between Man and Woman. 


THE CHILD MIND: a Study in Elementary Ethnology. 
By Henrietta Home. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; wrapper, rs. net. 
“A little book all parents should possess. The writer is so obviously a 
lover of youth, and suggests the child’s heart as well as the child’s mind 
with such understanding that the limited spaces of the book are large with 
wisdom.” —Liverpool Courier. 


NEW .VOLUMES ‘iN THE “VIGO CABINET" SERIES. 
Royal 16mo, ts. net. 


FRIENDSHIP. By LILIAN STREET. 

_“‘ We _can all comprehend the quiet friendship of which Miss Street 
writes. She has thoroughly possessed herself with her subject, and treats 
it with subtlety and insight.”—Liverpool Courier. 


WHEPRR | By FRANCES WYNNE. With Memoir by KATHARINE 
YNAN. 


“ Their sweetness, freshness, and lyrical swing should win them universal 
appreciation.”—Catholic Times. 


CZZDMON’S ANGEL. By K. A. Murpocu. 
THE KNOCKING AT THE DOOR. 
DAY DREAMS OF GREECE. By C. W. Srork. 
VOX OTIOSI. By Davin PLINLIMMoN. 


With 12 full-page Collotypes. 


By A. MADDOCK, 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Tue Author’s Club has decided to celebrate the cen- 
tenary of Edgar Allan Poe by a dinner on March 4th, 
at which Sir Arthur Conan Doyle will preside. There 
is something delightfully incongruous in the associa- 
tion of the name of Poe with that of the principal 
stand-by of the Strand Magazine. Edgar Allan Poe 
was at his best a very exquisite poet and a prose- 
writer of cunning and poignant power. He is, on the 
whole, the finest product that American literature has 
given to the world, and if that is not saying very 
much, one may add that he takes his place definitely 
with the masters of English letters. We altogether 
fail to see what constitutes the claim of the inventor of 
that wearisome character, Sherlock Holmes, to “‘ pre- 
side’’ over anything connected with Poe, even a 
dinner at which the American Ambassador is to be 
present. On the other hand, it is gratifying, in a 
sense, to find the Author’s Club endeavouring, accord- 
ing to its lights, to do honour to the memory of a 
poet. A dinner in honour of Poe, even presided over 
by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, is better than a dinner in 
honour of, say, Mr. Max Pemberton presided over by, 
say, Mr. Pawling. Thus, ever, can the optimist find 
consolation in a woeful world. On the whole, the 
worst doesn’t often come to the worst. 


We must confess that the arguments for ‘‘ simplified 
spelling’? propounded in the December number of a 
new publication entitled Modern Language Teaching, 
in an article by Professor Skeat and Mr. William 
Archer, fail to convince us. No doubt we are preju- 
diced in favour of our conventional spelling, -but we 
cling to our prejudices for all that, and we maintain 
that nothing that could be gained by spelling the word 
“‘ give,”’ ““giv,”’ could reconcile us to the change, 
while as for the word “‘ jogd”’ for ‘‘ jogged,”’ it seems 
to us barbarous and hideous on the face of it. The 
joint authors of the article to which we have referred 
tell us in their own spelling that: “‘It ought to giv 
these gentlemen (the so-calld purists who believ that 





our conventional spelling contains some tresure of 
historic instruction which woud be lost to the world 
wer it amended) some paus to note that not a single 
profest student of the history of language attaches the 
smallest importans to this argument.’ That may be 
all very well for “‘the profest students of the history 
of language,” but what about the poets and the 
writers of prose who use, for purposes of beauty, the 
language which the “ profest students’? seem to 
imagine is their own private property? We frankly 
admit that we are conservative to the point of hating 
on principle any change that cannot be shown to pos- 
sess overwhelming advantages. We deny that Pro- 
fessor Skeat, to. whom we naturally listen with the 
greatest respect, has made good his case as to these 
overwhelming advantages. We quote Professor Skeat 
alone advisedly, for we are at a loss to understand 
why he should. have thought it necessary to drag in 
Mr. William Archer. We have yet to learn that Mr. 
Archer has the smallest claim to speak as an etymolo- 
gist, or even as a “‘ profest student of the history of 
language,’’ though we have it on his own authority 
that he did not discover that Milton was ‘‘a mine of 
pure gold ”’ till he was over twenty-one, and then on 
a railway journey. Professor Skeat would have been 
well advised if he had endeavoured to secure as his 
collaborator in his plea for simplified spelling some 
great poet or man of letters. The name of, say, Mr. 
Swinburne would not have failed to “‘ giv us paus”’ 
in this connection; the name of Mr. William Archer 
produces no such effect—quite the contrary, indeed. 


Mr. Collinson, to whose interminable reiteration of 
the same arguments against judicious and judicial 
corporal punishment we have at various times allotted 
more than their fair share of space in our corres- 
pondence columns, is getting quite perky. In the cur- 
rent number of the Humanitarian he accuses one of 
our correspondents of ‘‘ruffianism,’’ and makes 
scathing references to the supposed badness of 
** Academical manners.”” The fact is that we allowed 
him a very sufficient quantity of rope in his squabble 
with one of our correspondents, ‘‘ R. S.,” who ven- 
tured to point out certain logical dilemmas into which 
Mr. Collinson’s methods of discussion had landed 
him; but because, chiefly in his own interests, we did 
not let him have the last word in a controversy in 
which he manifestly met more than his match, he 
abuses us, as one might say, “‘ like a pickpocket.’’ Mr. 
Collinson’s zeal on behalf of such people as the young 
rufian who was recently convicted of torturing a 
donkey in such a manner as to elicit from the magis- 
trate the remark that it was the most horrible case of 
cruelty he had ever come across, and that he regretted 
that the law did not allow the culprit to be flogged, 
leads Mr. Collinson into a quite naughty violence of 
language. With some of the objects of the Humani- 
tarian League we are, as we have already said, in 
hearty agreement, but we cannot follow them in their 
tenderness for the hides of animal-torturers, garotters, 
and others of like nature. We have before now 
expressed our regret that the good work of such a 
Society as the Humanitarian League should be marred 
by the ridiculous intemperance, and want of sense of 
proportion, of many of its members. Mr. Collinson 
is indignant because “R. S.” referred to his League 
as a “‘crank society.”” We are sorry to say that, in 


spite of its well-meaning efforts, it deserves the epithet, 
and a glance at the list of the names of the members 
of the committee of its Criminal Law and Prison 
Reform Department shows clearly enough that it is a 
happy hunting-ground for every conceivable kind of 
meddlesome, loose-witted, ‘‘advanced,’”’ ‘“‘ intel- 
lectual,’”’ and “‘stalwart” believer in his or her 
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infallible nostrum for the regeneration of mankind, who 
make rational social reform next door to impossible, 
and who alienate from what might be a praiseworthy 
and useful movement all those who are not infected 
with their own particular form of crankiness. 


A lady from Finland has kindly come over to this 
benighted country to explain the advantages of Female 
Suffrage. The daily papers have accordingly blossomed 
out into columns of interviews, while in the Daily Mail 
we are favoured with a portrait of the fair prodigy. 
It appears that her name is Miss Thekla Hultin, that 
she is a Doctor of Philosophy, secretary of the Statis- 
tical Bureau of Finland, and a member of the Finnish 
Diet, who “impresses one with a _ sense of alert 
sanity.”’ Needless to say, Miss Thekla is of opinion 
that the mixing of the sexes in politics is a great suc- 
cess. In support of this opinion she announces that 


there are twelve women members of the Finnish Diet, - 


and three married couples. That in itself does not 
seem to prove very much, except that if a married 
woman becomes a member of Parliament, her hus- 
band’s best chance is to become one, too. Far be it 
from us to interfere with the domestic concerns of 
Finland, but as we have yet to learn that this particular 
country is in any sort of position to pose as a model 
worthy of imitation by this great Empire in any single 
particular, we shall endeavour not to be unduly cast 
down. We should like to hear the views of the male 
portion of the married couples, and the other male 
members of the Finnish House. It is just possible that 
they may not be found to agree with Miss Thekla 
Hultin. But even if they were in agreement with her 
to a man, it would prove nothing. No doubt a gifted 
lady from the South Sea Islands might be found who 
would consent to come over to England and explain 
the advantages of the cannibal method of dietary, and 
the undesirability of superflous clothing, to those who 
sympathised with these peculiarities; but it is probable 
that the rest of us would not therefore feel impelled 
to adopt her habits. When the insignificant—not to 
say tin-pot—little State of Finland has furnished to 
mankind at large proofs that it has achieved any kind 
of superiority, mental, moral, or physical, owing to 
the influence of petticoat government, it will be time 
enough for its emissaries to go forth and preach the 
glad tidings of Woman’s Suffrage. Meanwhile, in 
spite of her appearance of “‘ alert sanity,’’ we shall take 
the liberty of regarding Miss Thekla Hultin’s 
recommendations as so much entirely superfluous 
impertinence. 


Mr. Herbert Vivian (the rejected of Deptford and 
Constantinople) continues to disport himself elegantly 
in the columns of Mr. Horatio Bottomley’s organ of 
culture, John Bull. He distinguishes himself this 
week by remarking that he has ‘‘ now received what 
are, happily, the last two volumes of O. Wilde’s un- 
necessarily collected writings.’’ We venture to doubt 
if Mr. Vivian has done anything of the kind. We 
happen to know that the publishers of Oscar Wilde’s 
collected works sent them for review to not more than 
six journals, and we question whether John Bull was 
included in the number. Of course, Mr. Vivian may 
have “‘ received ”’ the collected works in the sense that 
he has bought and paid for them, or that he has bor- 
rowed them from a friend, but when a reviewer talks 
about “‘receiving’’ books he implies that they have 
been sent to him or to his editor for review. That 
this has not been done in ‘the case of Mr. Vivian or 
Mr. Bottomley we are prepared to wager. The value 
of Mr. Vivian as a critic of literature may be gauged 
by the fact- that he refers to the late Walter Pater as 
“his (Wilde’s) impossible friend Pater.’’ Meanwhile, 





we note with some amazement that John Bull is 
organising a ‘‘ defence fund’’ on behalf of its editor 
in connection with his trial at the Guildhall. Mr. 
Bottomley, it seems, is anxious that ‘‘the burden 
should fall’? upon himself ‘‘alone’’; nevertheless, 
he has ‘‘ devised a scheme’”’ which will rope in the 
public. It seems but yesterday that this ingenious 
gentleman was appealing to this same public to share 
with him the handsome profits derived from the sale 
of his publication. Indeed, in an advertisement of the 
John Bull company, which we were the only paper in 
London to refuse, he painted the condition of his 
financial affairs in very glowing colours. Mr. Bottom- 
ley, therefore, is either a rich man or he is not. If he 
is rich, he should pay his own way. If he is not, what 
becomes of the prospectus of John Bull, for particu- 
lars of which please see the Saturday Review and the 
Spectator of a few weeks ago? 


> 


The Westminster Gazette is very indignant with 
Lord Ardilaur because he does not intend to allow 
his house in Carlton House Terrace to be disfigured 
by having placed on it “‘a large medallion of blue, 
with a bright yellow wreath around it,’’ to commemo- 
rate the late Mr. Gladstone, who at one time occupied 
the house. The Westminster Gazette, pushing aside 
the various other reasons which Lord Ardilaun gives 
for not wishing to have the outside of his house 
adorned by this beautiful effigy, such as that ‘‘ there 
are three or four other houses once residences of Mr. 
Gladstone available,” and that he would not have 
objected to a smaller tablet, remarks bitterly that the 
real reason of his refusal is to be found in the last part 
of Lord Ardilaun’s letter to the Times of January 7th: 


I freely confess that I should rather not have on my house 
a memorial of one, who, notwithstanding his ‘charm and 
genius,’’ by his measures reduced the value of Irish property 
by a half, and reduced vast numbers of my countrymen and 
women to poverty, and who disestablished and disendowed the 
Church to which I belong. 


We are inclined to agree with the Westminster Gazette 
that the strongest reason Lord Ardilaun brings for- 
ward is the last. If the Editor of the Westminster 
Gazette were called upon to allow his private resi- 
dence to be decorated with ‘‘ a large medallion of blue, 
with a bright yellow wreath around it,” setting forth 
to the world the features or the virtues of, say, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, it is highly probable that he 
would not relish it at all. If he takes the trouble of 
looking at the matter from this point of view he will 
perhaps be able to arrive at a state of mind which may 
enable him to take up a somewhat less idiotic attitude 
about Lord Ardilaun’s very natural and honest feeling 
of dislike to disfiguring the outside of his house by an 
ugly efigy of a man whose memory is the reverse of 
pleasing to him. It takes a ‘‘ Liberal,” and a very 
advanced “‘ Liberal,’’ to propose seriously to plaster 
the walls of other people’s houses with hideous 
memorial tablets of their recently-deceased political 
opponents, and to get up a show of indignation when 
these people politely decline the projected ‘“ honour.” 


Referring to Mr. Watts-Dunton’s recent note about 
“The Ballad of Jan Van Hunks,” the British 
Weekly, of all papers in the world, remarks: “ Mr. 
Watts-Dunton explains again why he did not do this 
piece of work or that piece of work, and seriously 
comments on the flight of time, just as he has done 
for many years, and will continue to do for many 
years.”’ This is at once scathing and prophetic—for 
the British Weekly. There can be no doubt what- 
ever that Mr. Watts-Dunton is far too prone to avail 
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himself of opportunities for treating the world to 
triviliality with respect to him and his “‘work.”’ We 
noticed in the Daily Mail the other day a statement 
to the effect that during the present year Mr. Watts- 
Dunton is to publish quite a number of important 
works. We shall naturally be glad to see them, but 
we wonder if he will really produce them. “ Alwyn,” 
which Mr. Watts-Dunton will be delighted for us to 
notice once again is included in the World’s Classics, 
did not see the light till after it had been many years 
in type. Mr. Watts-Dunton’s reasons for holding it 
back, so to speak, were no doubt momentous, but so 
far as we remember, they amounted to a mere question 
of modesty. We trust that this consideration will no 
longer be allowed triumphant possession of Mr. Watts- 
Dunton’s breast, and that in the promise of January 
we have something that will blossom into performance, 
say, in May. ur own opinion is that persons 
who possess unedited works from their own hand 
should not chatter about them until the act of publica- 
tion is seriously and immediately contemplated. And 
we are glad to observe that the British Weekly, which 
has always been most civil to Mr. Watts-Dunton, 
should at length reprove him somewhat, even though 
it be with ethereal mildness. 


The Poet Laureate has written a good many letters 
in his time, and there are people in the world who 
would be disposed to consider that he is afflicted with 
the somewhat inelegant habit—at any rate, in a poet— 
of putting his finger into too many pies. On the other 
hand, it seems to us that thie bare fact of a man’s 
principal writings being metrical in form should not 
debar him from expressing freely in prose, opinions 
which seem to him meet for expression. So that, 
while the letter about ‘‘ Suffragitis ’’ which Mr. Austin 
contributes to the Times will have to run the gauntlet 
of a good deal of cheap criticism, there can be no doubt 
as to its author’s strict right to indite such a letter 
according to his discretion. For our own part, while 
we do not see that Mr. Austin raises any new points, 
we are glad to note that he emphasises an important 
old one. 


‘Great things, grave questions, weighty issues,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ arise from time to time, and in their 
solution stormy passions are aroused in Parlia- 
ment, on platforms, and in the Press. Are these 
to rage equally on the domestic hearth and be- 
tween men and women? ”’ 


It is plain that in the event of women being given 
the vote the Poet Laureate’s query will have to be 
‘‘ answered in the affirmative.’’ Even as it is, on the 
mere question of a proposed female suffrage domestic 
bickerings and hair-pulling in the family circle are not 
entirely unknown. When woman was not suspected of 
the desire for direct political representation it. was 
virtually she, and she only, who voted. At all Parlia- 
mentary, or, for that matter, other elections, you will 
find that the strength of either candidate’s canvassing 
is invariably directed towards capturing the women. 
And why? A clever woman can make a man vote for 
anything and anybody. And in effect she has hitherto 
had a great deal more to do with man’s voting than 
either he or she suspects. But now that the cat is out 
of the bag, as it were, the mice are growing a trifle 
cautious, and the natural result is bickering. Until the 
Pankhurst troupe came upon the scene the women of 
England, at any rate, had all the cards in their hands, 
and all the real power, and all the real glory, and all 
the real triumph. And now they are asked to ex- 
change their birthright—that is to say, their ability to 
cot a as they like with a male person—for a common 
vote! 





TO FRANCIS THOMPSON 
DIED NOVEMBER 21ST, 1907. 


Not when the poor breath fails and flutters forth, 
Not when the eyes are closed, nor when the grave 
Receives its solemn burden, when the earth 
Rains down its pitiless stones upon the dead: 
Not at the bedside, nor the graveside, comes 
The catch of the breath, the realising pang, 
The sense of loss: but when the living turn 
Back to the olden ways—and understand. 
So now I come, the long day rolling down, 
To cry farewell, to pay the homage due, 
My salutation to the passing soul. 
Lean down awhile: I do not bring thee praise, 
Nor adulation of a flattering tongue. 
Thou didst not ask our praise. Doth the lone bird, 
That to the night outpoureth his packed heart, 
Wait on the condescension of our ears? 
Thou didst not sing for us: thy passionate strains 
Thrilled like the bird’s strains—nay, were like the ring 
Of beaten iron clanging to the blow 
Of Vulcan’s hammer: or the thunderous sea 
Pealing to Heaven, when all its hungry deeps 
Lift to the ever-unattained moon, 
And know God close, crying ‘“‘ Where art Thou, 
where? ”’ 

Crying uncomforted. Even such thy song. 

Alas, what conflict of the soul was thine, 
What storms, what desolation! What unplumbed 
Terrific depths, dark tenements cf grief, 
Caverns of sorrow, did they feet explore! 
Beneath thee what profound abysses yawned! 
And all around thou sawest a grim world, 
Whose golden fruit was ashes, and its streams 
Ran tears; whose winds were naught but bitter sighs 
Heart-breaking, irremediable pain, 
Unslaked desires, yearnings unsatisfied. 
Poor dreamer, with what disillusioned eyes 
Thou looked’st on life, the sad and sorry thing 
We build our hopes on, hug to ourselves awhile, 
And all reluctantly put by at last— 
Standing aloof, how thou didst look on life 
With mournful eyelids humid, seeing yet 
What Love could make it, might but his wings spread 
Their aureate fulness over the cold world. 
Well didst thou know, too well, his mighty power, . 
His brightness and his glory. And afar, 
Sure-based upon an awful silent hill, 
Whose head was in the clouds, whence ceaselessly 
The dreadful lightnings cleft the liquid skies 
With trailings iridiscent, and the noise 
Of terrible thunders shook the breathless air, 
Thou sawest Beauty sit, her goddess form 
Robed round with cloudy darkness, and a mist 
Of distance inaccessible. And there, 
There thou didst fix thine eyes, and thereto strive 
With bleeding feet. Thou didst cry out to Love 
And Beauty, the twin-shining stars of God, 
Famished for need of them, and in thy dearth 
Receivedst for thy portion endless grief, 
Anguish of heart, immeasureable pain. 


Anguish of heart, immeasureable pain. 

Yea, for thou wast, dead singer, of the band 
Of those rare spirits whose A£olian hearts, 
Strung at the verge of life, where the two worlds, 
Of mortal and immortal, mix their airs, 

Make song, not as they would, but as they must. 
Others there are, the blind world’s sentinels, 
Outposts on our beleaguered city’s walls, 

While the city sleeps watching the ominous fires 
On the night-curtained hills, interpreting 
Their march and countermarch: astrologers 
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To read the faces of the stars and tell 

Their high celestial meaning, drawing down 

The wide circumference of the universe 

Unto its centre, Man. Like some great bell, 
Calling, muezzin-voiced, from tower to tower 
The multitude to prayer, unceasingly 

‘There is no God but God,”’ their cry goes forth. 
Their witness-bearing cry. But ye are more, 
More than all this, even high ambassadors 

From Man to God, our princely mediates, 
Plenipotentiaries to Heaven’s courts, — 

To voice the prayers of so-much-suffering Earth, 
Her woes, complaints, rebellions—to win through 
The barring clouds, the frozen wilds of Space, 
The burning suns, if so that at the last 

Ye may draw near the throne, and at its base 
Dark-shadowed, falling at His dreadful feet, 
Speak for the tongueless world. And from his lips 
What voiceless messages of thundering sound 
Catch ye, vibrating on the shaken air— 

Dark imports of His will, oracular 

Dim sayings inarticulate, whose words 

Are clouds and stars, presences unperceived, 
Dawn-light and sunset, promptings spiritual, 
Visions of dreams, unloosings of the hair: 
Which for your fellow-men, as best ye may, 

By wandering paths, circumlocutions wide, 
Strange indirections and obliquities, 

As best ye may, things all ineffable, 

Ye mould into our little human speech. 

Anguish of heart, immeasureable pain! 
Think they ye suffer, they that move and dwell 
Within the city and the noisy mart, 

Crying ‘‘ What lack ye?’’ Let them ask thy soul 
What fiery places it inhabited: 

Thou that stretched forth thine arms in loneliness 
To grope the way to God: that from the earth 
Caught at the veil that hung from the high stars, 
Screening thy vision (oh, with what torn hands 
Flung back its hem) and with half-blinded eyes 
Stood for a moment—if but one short breath, 
Yet surely for a moment—stood at gaze 

Upon the very zenith-point of Life, 

Where shone the terrible glory of His face. 


The ways are hid from them where thou went’st 
down 

Alone and silent, even among the graves, 
The graves of love, the tombs of buried hopes, 
Houses of lone abandonment: the ways, 
The shivering paths that lead to Hades’ doors, 
Nay, unto Hell herself. Thou atest the bread 
Of bitter dust: and tasted’st of the fruit 
Of the Tree of Knowledge, guarded though it be 
By flaming swords angelic. There was no road 
Of any sorrow thy feet did not tread. 

Yet not alone of lamentations sad 
And black eclipses of disastrous suns: 
But mountain-sides where glad Apollo sits, 
Shaking from his bright wings the dewy morn 
Upon the valleys: glades of shimmering day, 
Where Artemis upon the expectant grass 
Presses her sandals, and the crocus springs 
Behind her journeying: twilight-shadowy woods, 
Where from the rugged tree-stems laughing Pan 
Looks out, and then again is gone, and now 
From some far interspace of misty boughs 
Pipes a low mocking note, and all the Fauns 
Rustle within the dusk invisibly. 
Even such is thine inheritance and fief— 
Whose sun is Beauty, and its moon is Truth, 
And Love the tiller of its soil: and there 
Walk the old gods, the mighty ageless ones: 
There thunders Zeus, and there Poseidon wields 
The fury of the sea, and in his den 





Hephaistos fans the red earth-shaking flame, 
And the queen-regent, airy-charioted, 
Most-glorious Athene, rules the heart, 

Wisdom of God, the stainless Maidenhood. 
And in what starry places else ye move. 

What luminous heights and rapturous dizzy peaks, 
Thy song hath spoken, thine e ulgent song, 
Thy gorgeous harmonies. So didst thou pass, 
By those strange pathways of unpeopled realms— 
Striving to utter things too great for sound, 
Things not to be encompassed by the lips 

Of poor mortality—so went’st thou up, 

Into thy land of Luthany, the high 

Passes of Elenore, to come at last 

Unto the Breast where Grief shall fall asleep, 
And wild-eyed Passion rock her heart to rest. 


And for thy legacy to us thou leav’st 
Thy jewelled tears, which in the darkened mine 
And the white furnace of that fiery heart 
Were fashioned, and with trembling feverish hands 
Their shining facets carven. With thy blood 
Thou didst enrich them—and the world goes on, 
Unheeding of thy voice, and here and there 
Some two or three alone shall stay their steps 
To mourn thy passing and in silence pray 
A ‘‘ requiescat ’’ for thy parting soul. 
What matters it? Thou art beyond our hail 
(Unless some message like to this may still 
Reach to thine ears, and win a smile perchance 
From thy new-tuned lips). Thou knowest now 
The worth of thy work, its dignity appraised 
By other hands than ours, and art content. 
Lo, if thy name I thank the careless world, 
Which, when its nightingales sing forth, sleeps on 
With a deaf ear, and leaves the lonely bird 
To voice his silver sorrows in the night, 
The star-lit shrine of holy silences, 
In sacred stillness pure and unprofaned. 
Farewell, sweet soul, the darkness comes: thou 
goest 
I know not whither: the great veil falls between. 
But thou, O Earth, lift up thine eyes and mark. 
Thou seest a thing of dreams, a broken form 
Marred deep with scars and piteous wounds, the blood 
Mingling with tears. Oh, be not pitiful. 
Be silent, reverent, awed. He looked beyond 
The verge of the world, where God sat clothed about 
With Beauty like a burning dazzling fire. 
There, where we dare not look, his eyes were fixed. 
His soul was hungered for immortal light, 
It needeth not thy pity: all its pain 
Was but the wonder and excess of bliss. 


W. G. F. 








THE LOST VOCABULARY 


A TRAVELLER returning to London after a few years’ 
sojourn in the back-blocks of a remote colony, would 
be at once struck and bewildered by the large number 
of unfamiliar slang terms, catch-phrases, and unsanc- 
tioned colloquialisms, which figure in the ordinary con- 
versation of those around him. This slipshod habit 
has grown to such alarming proportions during his 
absence, as to make it extremely difficult for him to 
converse intelligently with his fellows on the topics of 
the hour. Without presenting an extreme case, it is 
conceivable that such a person would fail to under- 
stand more than the gist of the racy remarks which the 
young man about town of the present day addressed 
to him; and that the latter would have equal difficulty 
in comprehending the speech of the returned exile. 
Yet both speakers might be persons of education, their 
diction marred by no burr, twang, or drawl, and the 
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actual words made use of neither common argot nor 
unpardonable vulgarisms. 

any interesting observations suggest themselves 
to the returned wanderer faced with the necessity of 
re-acquirifig the facility of conversational intercourse 
with his féllow countrymen. Yet, when he has once 
surmounted thé irritation natural to his anomalous 
situation, he will, if he be candid, concede that the 
practice of coining words or expressions to describe 
newly-invented articles, or to define sensations 
hitherto unnamed, is a perfectly legitimate one. He 
will remember that during his absence in the trackless 
Australian bush, thousands of new problems must have 
arisen to puzzle the ingenuity of the national lexico- 
graphers. Yet, when due allowance for these facts 
has been made, the practice of substituting a newly- 
manufactured synonym for a word of ancient and 
honest lineage, which expresses the meaning just as 
well, is all too common. tf not checked, this tendency 
will inevitably lead to the permanent injury of our 
language—the richest and the noblest heritage which 
our fathers have handed down to us. 

It is interesting in this connection to note the effect 
which the requirements of the Patent and Trade Mark 
laws are producing upon the language. It is only fair 
to the inventors of talking-machines and mechanical 
piano-players that they should be allowed to label their 
ingenious contrivances with protective titles. But 
whatever the talents of these American gentlemen may 
be in other directions, they are not exactly the persons 
to whom we should address ourselves for lexicographi- 
cal suggestions. Yet they are allowed, without pto- 
test, to put into circulation a host of dreadful verbal 
compounds, whilst the utility and popularity of the 
inventions they designate will ultimately compel us to 
admit these words into the dictionary. We have but 
to recall the thousands of names in vogue for the 
various systems of wireless telegraphy and continuous 
photography, the innumerable cleansing compounds, 
cereal foods, beef extracts, and patent medicines, to 
recognise that this license is threatening the integrity 
of the English tongue. In his wrath at the irrespon- 
sibilities of these advertisers of pruprietary articles, 
with their dread composites, their punning abbrevia- 
tions, and their artless onomatopeia, the bewildered 
student of the language of London is tempted to con- 
found all word-makers in one common damnation. Or, 
he will at least consider the desirability of the appoint- 
ment of a select committee of scholars to examine the 
efforts of the gentlemen of the stage, the Stock 
Exchange, the sporting clubs, and the members of 
the learned and unlearned professions, to add an 
apocrypha to the dictionary, and to deliberate on all 
insinuating pleas of the appellants for a verdict of 
extenuating circumstances. 


Nor are these the only difficulties which present 
themselves to the returned exile. He will be puzzled 
by the large number of words which it has become 
fashionable to use in fresh senses. Members of all 
classes of the community are responsible for these 
changes, from the empire-builder to the music-hall 
artiste, and from the Parliamentary wit to the Cockney 
cabdriver. An intelligent enquiry into the origin of 
these transformations would provide ample material 
for a philosophical treatise on the poverty of occa- 
sions. The use of these colloquialisms, prolonged 
beyond the period of their applicability, would likewise 
provide a om argument against the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest. Because many patent medicine 
vendors, and other less aggressive philanthropists, 
have achieved fame and fortune by the invention of 
showy catch-phrases, that is surely no reason why 
these expressions should be deemed necessary to the 
conduct of present-day conversation. y 





The fact that the homing Londoner is faced in his 
middle age with the prospect of serious study, or the 
irritating alternative of understanding no more than 
the gist of the remarks addressed to him, seems to call 
for the appointment of an educational adviser to the 
Colonial Conference, resident in the Metropolis, and 
for the foundation of Chairs of Quite Modern English 
in the outlying Universities of the Empire. 

The establishment of cordial diplomatic relations 
with France has also influenced the Lecdingueent of up- 
to-date London speech. It is pleasing to note the dis- 
appearance of our insular prejudices. The spasmodic 
efforts of the converted Briton to become acquainted 
with the language of his neighbours is deserving of 
praise. The temptation to make a display of the fact 
that he has availed himself of the opportunity of a 
cheap excursion to Paris, is doubtless, at times, 
irresistible; but the prevalent mania for thrusting 
doubtful Gallicisms into ordinary English speech is an 
annoyance to the dweller in the Bush whose French 
‘‘hath long lain a-rusting.’”” The poser—which, by 
the way, is quite as good a word as poseur—will reply 
that there are French words for which there is no 
English equivalent; and, of course, so far as the prac- 
tice is limited to tne adoption of such expressions, it 
is legitimate. But the length to which this habit has 
now gone is beyond endurance. 

Passing over a hundred side issues which will at once 
occur to him, let the conscientious Colonist pause to 
examine the deficiencies peculiar to his own vocabu- 
lary. That during his absence he has forgotten the 
correct use and meaning of innumerable English words 
is natural enough, since the conditions of life in 
remote territories are so strange and utterly unlike 
those at home. But, like the oe of old friends, 
they will come back to him, and he would not dream 
of complaining of having to re-learn them and of 
familiarising himself again with their varying signifi- 
cance. What he does complain of, is that so many 
words have been tortured into meanings which they 
were never intended to convey. Even though he 
has sought to keep in touch with the Homeland by 


studying the great English classics, it will avail him . 


nothing; for he will find upon his return that the 
classics are the very last source to which his country- 
men fly for inspiration in the making of new words 
and phrases. It seems to him that the sayings of 
great Englishmen were never more mis-quoted, or so 
prostituted to the purposes of advertisement, as at the 
present day. 


To the positive grievance of having lost a vocabu- 
lary, moreover, is added the vexation of having 
acquired one which is of no use to him. He soon dis- 
covers that a large proportion of the terms he has 
been used to employ whilst in the Bush are barely 
intelligible to the Londoner; and he feels it an act of 
courtesy to his audience to arrest on the tip of his 
tongue the Australian slang and colloquialisms to 
which, for a decade or more, he has been accustomed. 
[s it too much to beg a reciprocal compliment on the 
part of his fellow countrymen, or have they lost all 
reverence for the purity of the mother tongue? 

Thus the returned exile, already past his prime, is 
forced to take a course of linguistics, and sits thought- 
fully down to learn a new language, the tongue of 
latter-day London. To some the task may be con- 
genial. To others the heroic example of Cato begin- 
ning to learn Greek at eighty may be an encourage- 
ment. Historians, from Mommsem downwards, have 
explained at great length and with profound learning 
the reason of the noble Roman’s suicide, and their 
views have been commonly accepted; but many a 
returned native, sttch as we have described, thinks he 


knows better. 
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‘A REFLECTION ON REALISM 


Tue truths of philosophy are often the truisms of 
experience; and when Font Kant taught his 
disciples that an element of error is inseparable from 
the process of human thought, he merely enunciated 
as a dogma what generations of men had apprehended 
as adoom. Age after age, the light of a great truth 
bursts through the night of ignorance which envelops 
the human mind; but the very rays which reveal it, as 
if suffering refraction in their passage through a dense 
medium, exhibit as distorted and out of perspective 
objects which in their former obscurity were relatively 
distinct. The treasure of a great truth, in fact, serves 
too often as a fund of false analogy. History fur- 
nishes many instances of this in the political and 
intellectual spheres. In medizval Europe, for example, 
how noble was the feudal system in its conception, 
how serviceable in its application, fortifying by the 
strongest moral appeal a social structure as marvellous 
as the material buildings of the time; and how disas- 
trous were the consequences of the misapplication of 
this political theory to the intellectual and spiritual 
regions of human life! The cultivation of classical 
antiquity in the succeeding period yielded most 
precious results in the fields of philosophy, letters, and 
the arts of painting and sculpture. But when the 
practice of the same golden age was made the criterion 
of architecture and its attendant crafts, the fruit of 
centuries of labour and experience was irrevocably 
lost. The nineteenth century, which saw such a har- 
vest of facts gathered into the storehouse of human 
knowledge, revealed the great scientific truth of 
evolution, which, once declared, was to serve there- 
after as a guiding principle of thought. In the science 
of biology this theory produced invaluable results. 
The point of view from which living organisms were 
regarded was completely changed. Life was seen to 
be a single stream, and the various forms which reveal 
it were no longer isolated enigmas, but were recog- 
nised as related to one another as records in the 
varying course of the same river in its journey to an 
ultimate and unimaginable sea. 

A theory thus brought forward in connection with 
life itself was speedily applied to the various activities 
of life. It was applied to the history of human 
industries, not without success; and to the history of 
human thought, not without justification. What con- 
cerns us at present, however, is one of many fatal 
misapplications of the theory—its introduction into the 
world of Art. This mistake was as plausibly excused 
as it was readily made, and the apology must be 
noticed in order that the error may be exposed. Art, 
then, it was said, is a product of the cultivated 
imagination, and the imagination is one of the 
activities of the human mind. Art, therefore, though 
not in itself a form of life, is dependent upon life for 
its existence in exactly the same way as any industry 
or craft, and hence, in exactly the same way, it is 
reducible to the test of a theory which issues from the 
essence of life itself. On this we must observe that 
while Art is certainly produced by the cultivated 
imagination, it requires, like other products, more than 
a single factor; and it is in the ignoring of this second 
factor that the fallacy which vitiates the argument is 
concealed. The nature of this factor we not at present 
attempt to define, beyond pointing out that it cannot 
be ithe various phenomena of life and the external 
world, which form the subject-matter of Art; for, 
clearly, if it were so, Art would consist solely in 
imitation, and that creative element would be entirely 
and inevitably absent which men of understanding 
-have in all ages instinctively and unanimously 
acclaimed. Despite the fallacy, however, this argument 
in fact, if not in form, became current; and the theory 
of development which was serving as a cement in 
science, and as a solvent in theology, was crystallised 





into a kind of touchstone in the laboratory of criticism. 

The history of Art, then, was made parallel to the 
history of life, and its various manifestations regarded 
as so many stages in its progress to a definite goal. 
This goal was determined, arbitrarily enough, to be, 
not the perfect expression of ideal beauty, but the 
exact representation of life. The object of Art was 
not beauty, but truth. But it was forgotten that truth 
is in reality its own evidence, and truth was judged 
ty its conformity with visible and tangible things, with 
the sensible facts of life, whereas the existence in man 
of the creative element of imagination is sufficient 
witness to the fact that absolute truth, which is beauty, 
so far from being exhaustively revealed by the 
phenomenal world, is only most feebly and partially 
represented thereby. The cause of the misconception 
was, no doubt, a confusion between the content of 
Art and its technical excellence of expression—a mis- 
taking of the form for the meaning, or a false identifi- 
cation of the one with the other. In the art of paint- 
ing, for example, an improvement more or less 
uniform may be traced in the technical ability with 
which ideas were expressed in form and colour. Each 
generation inherited the experience of its predecessors 
in the matter of craftsmanship, and thus the theory 
of development may be in that department usefully 
enough applied. But in the region of inspiration 
there is no such parallel. Artists sought and found 
their subjects not necessarily in the work of their 
immediate predecessors, but wherever their spirits led 
them in ‘the infinite fields of existence. The history 
of painting is full of revivals of the past and anticipa- 
tions of the future, and is in no way the record of a 
purpose increasing in the precision of its revelation 
throughout the ages. Were it true that there is such 
a purpose, as alleged, to represent lifé with exactness, 
the art would find its perfection in the invention of 
a process of colour-photography. That is the mis- 
chievous absurdity to which the proposition may be 
reduced. In the art of letters there was the less 
excuse for the introduction of this unhappy criterion; 
for here there are not, as in painting, dependent 
crafts the development of which may confuse the issue; 
and yet the cult of realism has won far more votaries 
here than elsewhere. To such an extent is this the 
case, that the popular taste, following more eminent, if 
not more enlightened, minds, condemns or approves 
an imaginative work on no other grounds than the 
degree in which it reflects the phenomena of daily life. 
The reader opens a novel to look for something which 
he can recognise, and with which he is familiar, forget- 
ting that his object might be more effectually obtained 
by a walk down the street. 

The misfortune of modern fiction is not the lack 
of talent or of style. Talent is abundant; style is culti- 
vated with an unparalleled assiduity. The fault lies 
in the manner in which the gifts are exercised, and 
the ideals which call them into play. Realism reduces 
letters to a needless appanage to life, in whichever of 
the two great schools it is sought, whether it is the 
realism which depicts individual life, or that which 
defines types. The latter, indeed, is the more deadly, 
as it tends to narrow experience and to reduce the 
study of character to a series of fatal generalisations. 
The former demands more talent and more pains, but 
its logical issue is in disingenuous biography in a set- 
ting of the commonplace. In all this the true aim of 
Art is forgotten, and its real utility ignored. That 
aim and that utility consist in extending human 
experience, and in triumphing over the limitations of 
life. The genuine mission of Art in all its forms is to 
raise men for a season above space and time and the 
weariness of sensible things, and to reveal to them a 
world of moral beauty, the source of all that is lovely 
in life, whence they may return replenished with food 
imperishable, and enriched with treasure beyond 
counting or price. 
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PUNCH AND “RUDY” 


WE suppose that books of reminiscences will always 
have a charm for persons who read for amusement. 
Occasionally, too, such books may have value for the 
historian, and even for the critic. We are not disposed 
to be over-enthusiastic about reminiscences generally. 
Written by the indiscreet they are capable of harm; 
written by the discreet they have a tendency to travel 


into the region of twaddle. Unless your author with’ 


a memory is blessed with other special gifts, he usually 
makes a mess of the business of record. And not only 
does he require special gifts, but it would seem also 
necessary that he should have led a special life, a life, 
as it were, subconsciously devoted to the work of pre- 
paration for reminiscence. It is said that every man 
has a novel in him if he could but write it, and it 
seems more than probable that every man or woman 
who has lived a certain sort of life believes that the 
publication sooner or later of a volume of reminiscences 
is one’s duty not only to society, but to that very 
much more important entity, one’s self. In ‘‘ Memories 
of Half a Century,’’ a volume which has lately been 
published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, Mr. Rudolph C. 
Lehmann, J.P., M.P.—a member of the staff of Punch 
—gives us what he is pleased to call “‘a record of 
friendships.’”” We believe that there are plenty of Jus- 
tices of the Peace, not to say Members of Parliament, 
whose lives have been quite as interesting as that of 
Mr. Lehmann, whether from the point of view of 
friendships or otherwise. And it seems to us more 
than probable that it is the fact of his connection with 
Punch which enables Mr. Lehmann to excuse himself 
to himself for inviting the public to peruse his book. 
Right at the beginning our author confesses that these 
memories are not “ exclusively, or even mainly,’’ his 
own. It is from some MS. left by his father, and 
letters written to or by his father and mother, that he 
draws his material. And with due respect to Mr. 
Lehmann’s father and mother, to say nothing of their 
distinguished friends, we are afraid that the materials 
are not of a very solid or serious nature. It seems 
that Mr. Lehmann, senr., was acquainted with Dickens. 
He knew him so well, in fact, that he intended to put 
together the usual reminiscences, but the appended 
rough notes were the only result. 


“With Dickens at Crystal Palace performance of Sullivan’s 
‘Tempest.’ Walked with Dickens from Crystal Palace to 
Chorley’s, 13 Eaton Place.’’ 

7 Dickens fond of Americans. But when I returned from 
America in the spring of ’63, and expressed my firm belief 
in the ultimate triumph of the North, he treated my opinion 
as a harmless hallucination.” 

““Sunday walks with Dickens in 1862 (February to June), 
when he was at Hyde Park Gate. Walked back with him 
from ‘Star and Garter,’ Richmond, April 2, after dinner to 
celebrate John Forster’s birthday.” 

“With Dickens in Paris, November, 1862. Course of res- 
taurants.”’ 


While Mr. Lehmann tacitly apologises for the 
trivialities hereby set before us, these notes about 
Dickens are typical of what he has to give us. They 
amount to nothing, and they can interest nobody save 
the most meticulous, scrap-keep-haunting compiler of 
unnecessary biographies. It is of no importance in 
the world that Mr. Lehmann, senr., should have 
walked with Dickens from the Crystal Palace to 
Chorley’s, 13, Eaton Place, and one is not uplifted to 
learn that to have been with Dickens in Paris in 
November, 1862, meant nothing more to Mr. 
Lehmann, senr., than a “‘ course of restaurants.” Of 
course, Mr. Rudolph Lehmann is not to be blamed 
for the possession of filial views as to the excellence 
of his parents, and we are disposed to forgive him 
for explaining that his mother’s “‘ playing of the piano 





was a revelation of the divine capacities of that difficult 
and much-abused instrument.’’ Most of us remember 
our mothers’ piano playing with feelings which would 


break the heart of, say, M. Paderewski. But to 
write them down in Mr. Lehmann’s strain is simply 
foolishness. The fact that Mr. Lehmann was known 
as ‘‘ Rudy” in his bright infancy is another item of 
information which scarcely concerns the polite world. 
It seems fo us very doubtful, also, whether a really 
cautious compiler of memories would have committed 
himself to the following passage: 


My own memory of my grandfather, Robert Chambers, 
is, with the exception of one interview, somewhat vague and 
indistinct. He died when I was fifteen years old; and during 
the latter part of his life we, who were living in England, 
had not been able to see him frequently. That one interview, 
however, stands out in my mind with a startling distinctness. 
It must have taken place in 1864, when, as a boy of eight, 
I had just begun learning Latin with a tutor. This great 
intelligence had been communicated to my grandfather, and 
I can remember my feelings of mingled pride and apprehen- 
sion when the towering and dignified figure took me by the 
hand and began to question me: ‘‘ So, my little man, you’re 
into Latin?” ‘Yes, .grandpa.’’ ‘“‘ That’s good; that’s 
good. Now then, can you go through mensa, a table?’ 
“ Please, grandpa, we call it musa, a muse, in our book. I 
can do that for you.’’ And I did, without in the least under- 
standing why my grandfather gave a Homeric shout of 
laughter. The consequent gift of a shilling, was, however, 
thoroughly intelligible, and served to impress the little incident 
indelibly on my mind. ; 


If Mr. Lehmann’s tutor had taught him a little 
English as well as a little Latin, we should probably 
have been spared some of the loose English in the 
foregoing artless tale, and if Mr. Lehmann had read 
his Latin authors properly, and to advantage, we 
might have been spared the story as a whole. It is 
natural that persons who contribute to Punch should 
be great simpletons at the age of eight, and that they 
should still consider the shillings bestowed upon them 
by admiring grandpapas worthy to be enshrined in 
ten-and-sixpenny books. Most boys have had shillings 
from their grandpapas, but, somehow, Mr. Swinburne 
does not write odes about his shilling, and Mr. Mere- 
dith is quite dumb on the subject, even in prose. On 
the other hand, neither of these gentlemen contribute 
to Punch, and neither of them has written nor pro- 
poses to write reminiscences of his little-boyhood; 
which, on the whole, perhaps, is just as well. Even 
when Mr. Lehmann leaves himself out of the pretty 
domestic picture, and proceeds to the printing of letters 
written to his mother, or to his father, or to himself by 
eminent hands, he scarcely succeeds in convincing us 
that his ‘‘ memories”’ are important. For example, 
how has James Payn, as one figures him, helped, 
or hindered, or in any way modified to the view by 
reason of the fact that he sent Mr. Rudolph Lehmann 
—then, apparently, in his teens—the following letter: 


My dear Boy,—This poem is very nice—I mean really nice— 
but not so good as “‘ The Dolomites.”” The last line is a 
metaphor drawn from the subject which is contrary to the 
canons. Still, it is good. Why do you want to attempt the 
Cornhill? 1 happen to know that Chambers’ Journal is in 
want of good verse. If you do not want to send a few speci- 
mens to your Uncle Robert I will send them for you. There! 
Love to Fred.—Yours ever, James Payn. 


There are people writing for Punch who would 
parody a letter of this kind over a whole page, and 
make a great sport of the business. Clearly, there is 
nothing in it that was worth printing. It is just the 
common, kind letter of the ordinary, kind man to the 
ordinary simple boy, and of no literary value what- 
ever. ‘‘Mr. James Payn’s compliments to Mr. Rudy 
Lehmann, and will he please come round to lunch? ” 
would be just as useful. Our author assures us that 
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the letter, as quoted, shows James Payn “‘in_ his 
character of amiable and encouraging critic.’’ That, 
we take it, is justification. But in view of the fact that 
Payn was always an amiable and encouraging critic, 
where in the name of goodness is the point? We shall 
not assert that Mr. Lehmann’s memories are wholly 
and entirely concerned with trivialities. But pretty well 
every page of them contains matter which might very 
wel! have been left out. For example, this of 
Thackeray, on page 197: 


We had many intimate friends in common, but it was never 
my good fortune to be on very intimate terms with Thackeray 
himself. He was to have dined with me on the day after he 
was taken ill, and his daughter, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, has 
told me that when she left him on the evening before he died, 


the last words she ever heard him speak were, ‘“ Tell 
Lehmann.”’ 


One might almost infer from such a statement that 
Thackeray died with the blessed surname, ‘‘Lehmann,”’ 
on his lips. Possibly he did; but what of it, anyway? 
If the story has importance at all, it is important to 
the Lehmann family, and not to Thackeray, and conse- 
quently not to the public. Then we have Robert 
Browning writing to Mr. Lehmann’s mother that 
nothing would give him ‘‘ so much pleasure as forget- 
ting sad old Christmas Days in her house” had he 
not been otherwise engaged. And so on, and so 
forth. 

There can be no question that Mr. Lehmann and 
his parents have moved in considerable literary circles, 
and that they have enjoyed the friendship of literary 
and artistic people of eminence. But with these facts 
we think Mr. Lehmann might have been content. His 
endeavour to prove and establish them appears to us 
to be superfluous and ill-advised. Mr. Lehmann lacks 
those powers of selection which are most essential 
where a work of this nature is concerned. Any docu- 
ment with the name of Lehmann about it is to him a 
treasure, and, perhaps, very properly so. But whether 
the public should be called in to share his admiration 
is another question. To our mind, ‘‘ The Memories of 
Half a Century” is a piece of book-making in the 
absence of which we should have been little the poorer. 








THE WAY OF THE WORLD 


FRoM an advertisement in the columns of Punch, we 
take the following : 


In response to suggestions made to us by Editors of 
London daily papers and magazines, suitable applicants 
(limited to ten) will be coached for well-paid positions on 
the Press at a moderate premium. 


We may conclude, therefore, that the editors of 
London daily papers and magazines are at length in 
a tight corner. It would be interesting to know 
specifically who these editors may be, and what well- 
paid positions on the Press happen just now to be 
going a-begging. The gentlemen who are to perform 
the much-needed educative work are Mr. Arthur 
Lawrence, Sir F. C. Burnand, Mr. Laurence Clarke, 
and Mr. Mostyn T. Pigott. We believe that all of 
them are busy journalists, and we should have 
imagined that if ‘‘ well-paid positions’? be toward, 
Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Clarke, and Mr. Pigott at any rate 
would have condescended to undertake the duties 
themselves. Sir Francis Burnand, probably, might 
not care to become definitely attached to any particular 
journal, no matter how handsome an emolument were 
offered him. He has laboured in the vineyard with 
credit for many years, and we can well understand that 
he now prefers the réle of mentor to that of pupil. As 
for the others, to say the least, it is benevolent of 























them that they should come forward to assist “‘ editors 
of London daily papers and magazines’ at a moment 
of bitter need. Their qualification is obvious, and 
aspirants who wish to be coached ‘‘at a moderate 
premium ”’ will no doubt keep well in mind the fact 
that Mr. Arthur Lawrence was one of the moving 
spirits in Messrs. Samuda’s delightful Limerick com- 
petitions, while Mr. Pigott, M.A., B.C.L., acted as 
one of the judges in those competitions. So that what 
they do not know aes ae can scarcely be 
considered knowledge. e have no desire to throw 
cold water on a scheme which is so plainly intended 
for the benefit and advantage of harassed “* editors of 
London daily papers and magazines.’’ But we should 
advise intending ‘‘ coachees ’”’ to make sure that, at 
the end of théir pupilage, the well-paid positions will 
be inevitably forthcoming. 


It appears that Mr. W. H. Lucy has been retelling 
in the Cornhill Magazine an anecdote which he origin- 
ally published twenty years ago. This anecdote bears 
reference to a statement of the late Mr. Gladstone 
that a Member of Parliament who was so nearly dead 
that he ‘‘ had only just a little breath left in him,’’ was 
dragged into the lobby of the House of Commons to 
vote on a motion which was carried only by a 
majority of one. Mr. Lucy asserts that the Member 
of Parliament in question was a Conservative member 
of Parliament, and that it was the Tory whips who 
were responsible for his unseemly appearance before 
the tellers. At the time when the story was first pro- 
mulgated a Mr. Beavan, of Leamington, wrote to Mr. 
Gladstone enquiring whether the incident referred to 
was not the same as that narrated by Greville (in his 
Journal of the Reign of Victoria, vol. II., p. 11, under 
date June 6th, 1841), and whether the Member of 
Parliament in question was not Lord Douglas Gordon- 
Hallyburton, the then Liberal M.P. for Forfarshire, 
who died the same year. To Mr. Beavan’s enquiries 
Mr. Gladstone replied: ‘‘ Mr. Greville is right, only 
my reporter (who is unknown to me) is in error. I 
can never forget the scene.’’ Mr. Lucy was advised 
of what Mr. Gladstone said, but he still continues to 
tell the story in its original and inaccurate form. And 
as we have seen, he repeats it in a recent number of the 
Cornhill. For this lapse Mr. Beavan brings Mr. Lucy 
to book in the Standard of Thursday, and prints the 
whole correspondence. It seems to us that the situa- 
tion is a little awkward for Mr. Lucy. On the other 
hand, he may have a good defence, in which case it 
would be well for him to produce it. Surely if Mr. 
Gladstone could afford to admit that his ‘‘ reporter ”’ 
was wrong, Mr. Lucy can afford to follow suit. In 


any case he must cease from ascribing his version of 
the story to Mr. Gladstone. 


One of the Socialist papers has discovered a son- 
neteer who indulges in six times fourteen lines at one 
fell swoop, as it were. Being a Socialist he naturally 
dubs his verses ‘‘ Dream Sonnets.’’ Here is the upper 


portion—we will not say the octave—of the first of 
them : — 


And is it meet, beloved brother mine, 
That on my head thy brazen heel be prest, 
With thy sharp weapon thrust against my breast, 
Or haply my stiletto laid to thine? 
Brother, behold, I kiss thee for a sign 
That jungle-dictates do I not obey, 
But, coward if you will, desert the fray 
Till thy coarse tinder catch the spark divine. 


We conclude that the Socialists imagine that it would 
be correct to write ‘‘ thy hand is on your heart.’’ The 
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“intellectuals ’” of the movement may be possessed 
of a nice taste in “ neck-wear”’ but they appear to 
know precious little about sonnets. 





Mr. George Meredith is anxious that literary 
London should be made aware of the fact that he did 
not cease to visit Rossetti’s house because Rossetti 
was in the habit of eating ‘‘ thick ham and fried eggs.’’ 
We are indeed coming to something. Nobody in his 
senses ever supposed that Mr. Meredith would cut 
a fellow poet from the list of his weekly calls for an 
such stupid reason. And as for Rossetti’s ‘“‘ thic 
ham and fried eggs ’’—if he liked his ham thick and 
his eggs fried—what in the name of goodness have 
the literary reviews to do with it? We consider that 
Mr. Meredith’s note on the subject does credit to 
his heart, if not exactly to his head—which head 
happens to be the head of one of the very few men 
who stand for what is noble in English letters to-day. 
We are reminded of a story of a certain American 
lady, who on hearing that an eminent poet was in the 
habit of dining at a tavern not many miles from Fleet 
Street, begged the waiter to point the gentleman out 
to her. The waiter said, ‘‘ Certainly, mum, there he 
is in the corner.”’ ‘‘ Thank you so much,” said the 
lady, ‘‘and—er—by the way, what’s he eating?’ 
‘Well, in point of fact, madam,’’ replied the waiter, 
“‘he’s ’aving a pork chop.”’ ‘‘ Goodness gracious! ”’ 
exclaimed the fair American, ‘‘I thought he lived in 
the clouds.’’ ‘‘ That may be, mum,’’ remarked the 
waiter, ‘‘ but he dines here.’’ For our own part we shall 
assert that the poet who does not like his ham thick— 
that is to say, if it be fried ham—is a foolish person; 
for thin fried ham may be reckoned one of the abomi- 
nations. In the words of the old song: 


Why should the poet not 
Eat his ham ‘thick? God wot, 
Why should the poet not? 








REVIEWS 
MORE POETRY 


The Cry on the Mountain, and Other Poems. By 
James A. MacxretH. (Nutt, Is. net.) 


Mr. MackreETH writes smooth and, indeed, rather glib 
verse. For example: 


I stood in the nave alone; 
And the rich and amber light, 
Like paths to a sky unknown, 
Led up to an unseen height. 
And the wonderful rose was blown 
To a glory wooing the sight 
Far up in the chancel lone. 
Commingling, noon and night 
Made vastness and mystery known; 
And I knelt as before God’s throne 
Where mortal had shaped in stone 
His dream of the infinite. 


All of which, somehow, strikes one as b-iag in the 
nature of bouts rimés rather than of poetry. How- 
ever, it is due to our poet that we should say that his 
booklet contains a good deal more passable stuff than 
one is wont to discover in the average sheaf of new 
verse. 


Hugo eee, By E. L. M. (Kegan, Paul, 3s. 6d. 
net. 


Tuts is a drama ‘‘in four acts.”’ It contains passages 
which may have merit as rhetoric, but there is little, 








if any, poetry. And at times the diction becomes abso- 
lutely ludicrous. 
On rushing in, 
We found him swooning, stretched along the floor. 
Raising him up, we called his senses back. 


It is astonishing that a writer possessed of so poor a 
sense for poetical locution should desire to write blank 
verse at all. 


Nature Poems. By W. H. Davis. (Fifield, 1s. net.) 


Mr. Davis is not without his particular gift. His 
verses have a tendency to over-simplicity, and at times 
they drop into downright bathos. But he is full of 
coneeits, and, as a rule, they are fresh and original. - 
We append a short lyric, which is indicative both of 
Mr. Davis’s merits and his defects: 


THE RAIN. 
I hear leaves drinking rain; 
I hear rich leaves on top 
Giving the poor beneath 
Drop after drop; 
‘Tis a sweet noise to hear 
These green leaves drinking near. 


And when the Sun comes out, 
After this rain shall stop, 
A wondrous light will fill 
Each dark, round drop; 
I hope the Sun shines bright ; 
’*Twill be a lovely sight. 


The first. of these stanzas has obvious merit; the first 
four lines of the second one are not ill done; but one 
finds it difficult to be delighted by the final couplet. 


Psyche, and Other Poems. By Joun Gartu. (Allen- 
son, 4s. 6d. net.) 


On his title-page the author prints ‘‘ Psyche Odes 
Light Lyrics and Miscellaneous Poems.’’ The collo- 
cation is a little odd. And in the preface Mr. Garth 
remarks: ‘‘In venturing to place these poems before 
the public eye, I may be permitted to explain that the 
four divisions of this book have not been made in loose 
and haphazard fashion, but are specifically representa- 
tive of a certain conception and ideal of poetry. The 
Psyche clearly stands by itself, as possessing a sus- 
tained epic character. . . . The Ode also stands apart, 
owing to a certain elevation and elaboration of thought, 
feeling, and diction.’’ So that, one way and another, the 
reviewer feels himself a trifle superfluous where Mr. 
Garth is concerned. From Psyche and the Ode we 
might quote prettily, but the ‘“‘ Light Lyrics”’ are an 
equal joy. Here is the beginning of a ‘‘ Song to 
Aurora ’’: 


A song to Aurora! She calls for a strain! 
The bringer of joy ahd the soother of pain, 
The goddess that conquers the shadows of night, 
That conquers the shadows and puts them to flight. 


On the whole, we are inclined to wish that Aurora 
would call for a cab, and leave “‘strains”’ severely 
alone—that is to say, if they are to be purveyed by 
Mr. Garth. 


: By Evetyn Moore. (George Routledge, Is. 
net.) 


Miss Moore writes with a quiet thoughtfulness which. 
will please some readers of verse. But she is disposed 
to express metrically thoughts which are really not 
entitled to the metrical dignity. At her best, however, 
she is not to be despised: . : 
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I know that I should breathe 
The openness of hope; on everything 
Would rest the cordial tinge of my content. 
Each day would be a net at morn forth spread, 
At eve drawn in again, from the blue sea 
Of distance, where I seek what yet may be 
Gold of glad hope, or precious ornament. 


This is the conclusion of a poem called ‘‘ The Fortune 
Seeker.” One does not commonly encounter such 
writing in small verse books. © 


Pan-Worship, and Other Poems. By ELEANOR 
Faryeon. (Elkin Mathews, 2s. 6d. net.) 


Miss Farjeon is a bold enough poet to write lilting 
verses under the title, ‘‘ In the Oculist’s Ante-room.”’ 
Browning, or, perhaps, Matthew Arnold, might have 
succeeded where Miss Farjeon has failed, which is 
neither here nor there. But people who are not very 
strong on their poetic, or even intellectual, opinions, 
really should not rush into oculists’ ante-rooms. 
There is something very human about the present 
poetess, however, for she winds up her sally with the 
following lines: 


He has spoken. The man with his cold voice has spoken. 

The seal of suspense lies here shattered and broken, 

And I know... And I know 

What the coming years hold which an hour since were dumb 
to me— 

God! how precious the jewel of your light has become to me 

Where’s my hat? Let me go. 


‘* Pan-Worship ”’ contains much better poetry than the 
foregoing. And after reading such pieces as “‘ Colour- 
Tones,’’ and some of the lyrics which Miss Farjeon 
prints in a section marked ‘‘ From an Old Garden,” 
we have hopes of her. 


Powder and Patches. 


By VERA CANUTE. 
Mathews, Is. net.) 


(Elkin 


WE reproduce Miss Vera Canute’s opinion of the 
moon: 


Is she an Eastern maid, or in disgrace 

That she doth veil her shy, unpainted face? 
Sometimes, in modest mood, this pallid nun 

Sits in the cloistered clouds, unloved, alone. 

Then, ‘as a bride, she’ll rise but to invite 

The sweet, sweet kiss and wooings of young night. 


Next, as a corpse, bound up in tidy shrouds, 

She waits interment by the dawn’s pale clouds. 

Then, as a mother, when the wind unbars 

Her storm-locked House, and out there spring babe stars. 


Which is not altogether bad, even if it be a trifle thin. 
Miss Canute has evidently read Herrick: 


UPON A CHILD. 
Nay, lady, now no longer weep; 
By the larks’ Songs she’s sung asleep, 
And every daisy bud’s astir 
In readiness to cover ther. 


And Herrick happens to be, perhaps, the only English 
poet who will not bear imitation. But, at the same 
time, we are not at all disposed to frown on Miss 
Canute’s talent. We should wish her to employ it with 
a trifle more seriousness and application. 





Dramatic Odes and Rhapsodies. 
Osmaston. (Kegan, Paul, 5s.) 


Mr. Osmaston is full of sound and fury, and he writes 
blank verse with a continuity which reminds us of the 
conjuror who pulls yards of coloured tape from his 
mouth.: Here is a just sample of Mr. Osmaston: 


By F. P. B. 





Or, suiting thought to somewhat homelier guise: 
When my wife tends her pudding, she takes heed, 
As every housewife should, to mete the flour 
And measure plums and milk—all that well goes 
To build it handsomely, nor less with care 

Doth nurse her oven at the proper heat, 

Lest oven prove false traitor after all, 

And hand her blackened cinders for the cake 

To my astonished palate; and in this 

Illimitable bakehouse of the world 

Shall we presume the several elements, 

Traced momently upon a myriad spheres, 

Are suffered now to fly about at will, 

With just a random chance that finally 

They may commingle, fuse within the flame, 
Relieved the while of all their fulsome weight, 
In such a way to shape before the Lord 

His perfect shewbread? 


For all that, there is a good deal in Mr. Osmaston’s 
volume which will bear perusal, and on occasion he 
comes very near compassing his ambition, which, 
apparently, is to hit the sun. Mr. Osmaston is pretty 
sure to give us more volumes, and if he would only 
prune himself and consider himself, they might be 
acceptable volumes. 


The Burden Bearer. By Francis Howarp WILLIAMS. 
(Jacobs.) 


Mr. WiiaMs describes his poem as “‘An Epic of 
Lincoln ’’—Abraham Lincoln, that is to say. Really, 
the work is a sort of rhymed biography: 


Time’s wheel turns slowly, but at last the day 
Set for the marriage came, and Jesse Head, 
Exhorter, preacher, and the friend of both, 
With ceremony due made these two one 

In eyes of God and man. And Nancy faced 
The stern realities of coming trials 

With faith which knew no faltering. 


This reminds us of Tennyson’s famous line of parody: 
A Mr. Wilkinson, a clergyman. 
“The Burden Bearer ’’ may find appreciation in the 


United States, but we fear that its reception in this 
country will not be enthusiastic. 








DEINON TO THELY 


Tue Princess of Cinthyanum pushed her dessert-plate, 
opining that life was too short for eating prickly- 
pears. 

**I think they’re the most delicious fruit in the 
world. I’m sure they’re what the angels eat in heaven. 
But do consider the form they take here—little tiny 
parcels of what’s purely ambrosia, each packed separ- 
ately in the crevices of a huge core made of sharp 
steel knife-blades. No doubt there’s a moral lesson 
in it. I suppose it’s meant to teach us that nothing 
really nice is to be had without no end of pains. 
Every time I see prickly pear, I feel perfectly piggish. 
I’d suck them, if the cores didn’t gash my palate into 
slices. Do you know what I want? I want a clean 
slave, with very dainty fingers and a little silver scoop, 
who should sit by me all through dinner, and pick me 
out a plateful of prickly-pear pulp, so that I might eat 
it for dessert with a table-spoon. But there—we never 
get what we want.” 

*No,”’ said Nicholas Crabbe. 

““Why do you say ‘No’ like that? 


Why : Are you 
nourishing a secret yearning too? ” 
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‘‘T am,”’ he answered. ‘‘ You began to tell me a 
lovely tale about the way in which what you call the 
Arbiters - of- temporal -as-well - as-spiritual - Elegancies 
hurt you personally. It was a truly ripping tale; but 
there was nothing about Arbiters in it, as far as you 
went. Then, that horrible brown marchioness with 
fat stockings came to call, and interrupted you; and 
you promised to tell me the rest after dinner. It is 
after dinner now.” ' 

‘‘Let’s have coffee first. Three lumps or four? 
Can’t you understand that I don’t talk about those 
dreadful Arbiters, just simply because I talk of nothing 
else. They aren’t in my stories: they’re the story 
itself.”’ 

“How?” 

‘“ Why, because they’re at the back of them ail. 
Look here: you know that I am friendly with the 
Order of Divine Love. I knew its founder. A saint, 
he was; and thought quite properly about the king 
too. Well then: the Arbiters don’t think properly 
about the king; and so they’re the enemies of the 
Divine Lovers, just as the Dominicans used to be of 
the Franciscans, on account of some trumpery 
politics.” 

Nicholas shook his head with a gesture despairing 
of unravelling these intricacies. 

‘*T know,”’ he said, ‘‘ that the Order of Divine Love 
is under a cloud just now: because of some thirty-nine 
propositions, which Leo the Thirteenth commodiously 
anathematised a little while ago.”’ 

The princess put her hands in her apron pockets, 
and set out to be categorical. 

*‘T’ll have you to know,”’ she asserted, ‘‘ that those 
propositions were not theological, but philosophical.” 

“What difference does that make? ” 

“The difference that they’re profoundly unimpor- 
tant. Everyone knows how absurdly philosophers 
philosophise on such subjects as (for example) the 
unanswerable question as to the number of angels who 
can dance on the point of a needle. No one dreams 
of cursing pious old maids of the masculine gender, 
who waste their time in arguing that the moon either 
is, or is not, made of green cheese, and that, as it 
certainly is not, therefore it is. These diverting 
pastimes are comparatively harmless. The thirty-nine 
damned propositions are, as I thought all the world 
well knew, simply a subterfuge. The real reason why 
the Order of Divine Love is in Rome’s black book 
is something quite different. Leo the Thirteenth is all 
very well: but what I’m talking about happened under 
Pius the Ninth. I’ve known three paparchs person- 
ally—Gregory, Pius, and Leo—and every one of them 
has been the tool, or mouthpiece, or catspaw, of some 
monkey in the background. When Domeniddio gave 
us Pio Nono, I remember thinking that we’d gotten 
a Man with a mind of his own. He’d been about a bit, 
you know. But He turned out as They all do, only 
much worse. Oh yes; well-meaning, of course, and 
all that kind of thing; but never able to make a plan 
and stick to it; and always under someone’s thumb. 
First, it was one; then the other; after that, the next; 
and never the same for a year together. Well, and 
so in the revolutionary days, He came under the 
influence of Father Antonino Rosmarini, who founded 
my dear Order of Divine Love. That was the best 
thing which could possibly happen to His Holiness. 
Rosmarini, you must know, was a rather fantastic 
broad-churchman, a real idealist, for‘(as you say) the 
Ideal is the Real, seen as it is. He contrived to 
persuade Pio Nono to become poor, and without 
Possessions, and so to be the lord and sovereign of 
all things. Isn’t that pretty? In fact, Rosmarini was 
employed to compile the Bull which was to proclaim 
this new arrangement. Pio Nono was so much in 





love with his notions, that He denounced him cardinal 
in petto. How do I know? Why, because Ros- 
marini had his state-chariot built, with his armorials 
blazoned on the panels; and we stored it in our coach- 
house in Rome till he could use it. But the Arbiters 
didn’t like this poverty-business at all. Their phil- 
osophy, you know, prefers being poor: with great” 
possessions. So they scampered in, and began to 
argue against Rosmarini with all their might. A pack 
of diorthdtic pedants, I call them, with a mania for 
setting people right. The Paparch wavered: being 
one of those amiable ineptitudes who feel pained when 
their children scuffle. And then, Rosmarini very in- 
tempestively died, leaving behind him the draft of the 
Apostolic Bull, and his newly-pledged Order of Divine 
Love, and his state-chariot in our stable. The 
Arbiters, of course, came into power as paparchal 
advisers: because no one else had a policy cut and 
dried at the moment. They promptly used the draft 
of Rosmarini’s Bull for pipe-lights and other purposes. 
They bade the Divine Lovers to stand in the corner, 
till such time when their founder’s writings could be 
examined and corrected. And I'll tell. you what 
became of the chariot another time. The Arbiters 
took twenty years or so, as you see, over the second 
job. Rosmarini’s apostolic views, concerning the 
trivial question of Temporal Power, were considered 
to infect his spiritual sons. But the Order of Divine 
Love hasn’t been damned on that count; because the 
world would have laughed all over its newspapers. 
Instead, the Arbiters (like the sage serpents they are) 
waited till Pio Nono had evolated to the superiors, and 
till they’d made their own position secure as Leo’s 
directors; and then, these thirty-nine harmless in- 
tensely uninteresting and altogether negligible propo- 
sitions were picked out of Rosmarini’s philosophy, and 
ceremonially cursed, as you say. Don’t pay the 
slightest attention to it. The sheep of Christ’s flock 
are always being neglected, while the shepherds 
exchange anathemas. That’s one of the many comical 
ways in which Christians love one another. It’s not 
one of the things which matter. So make your mind 
easy. Of course, I’m glad to see that my friends, the 
Divine Lovers, have incontinently submitted, and 
thrown the thirty-nine propositions overboard. And 
now they’ve quietly retired into private life, like the 
sensible saints they are, until the tyranny of those 
oligarchic Arbiters shall be overpast. My dear Crabbe, 
you know it’s frightful waste of time to kick against 
the pricks.” 

‘““ Well? ”’ said Nicholas, undesirous of sermons or 
personalities. 

“That’s all,’”’ the princess starkly announced. 

‘““ All about the Divine Lovers, perhaps; but you 
were going to tell me how the Arbiters hurt you 
personally.” 

“God, bless this man! Haven’t I been telling you 
about it all the time? ” 

““Only by faint indirections. I suppose you mean 
that the Arbiters were behind Pius the Ninth when 
He banished you——”’ 

“I do. And then think of the way they made Him 
treat me when my darling Bosio was married. Oh, 
my dear Crabbe, you don’t know half-——’”’ 

“But I’m sitting here, dying—simply dying, prin- 
cess—to (ha!) well, to know all.” 

**You’re not smoking! Well, I do call that a com- 
pliment. Have you got your cigarettes? Do smoke 
one here. Are you sure my gossip doesn’t bore you? 
Where did I leave off when the Ascapettatoli came? ”’ 

** You went to spend your exile in England.” 

““So 1 did. And took a house in Granville Place. 
Yes. And then my poor dear Bosio must needs get 
married. You see what Valeria is now? You’d never 
have thought she’d turn out so splendidly, if you’d 
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seen her then. She was a gaunt, long-legged white- 
skinned hoyden of fifteen on her wedding-day, without 
a single good feature to her name, except her hair. 
Madonnina, what hair it was! It was the palest, 
brightest yellow I ever saw; and she really and truly 
could cover herself with it from head to foot, just like 
Diva Agnese. We think a lot of those sparkling 
flaxen girls in Italy; because they’re so rare, you know. 
It was an excellent match in every way. The County 
of Santa Cotogna is a very good title. Though it is 
only our second, it’s older than all our duchies and 
princedoms. In fact, till only the other day, it was a 
sovereign tyranny, with a knighthood of the Golden 
Quince, and rights of pit, gibbet, and the question, 
all complete. So I can promise you that my poor 
Bosio was extremely respectable. Valeria, of course, 
was a Poplicola in her own right; and I don’t need 
to tell you what that means. It was an immense relief 
to me to hear that they fancied each other. My 
darling Bosio was a great anxiety to me. One never 
quite knew but what some day he might: give one for 
a daughter—but that doesn’t signify. Well; they 
arranged to be married at Turin. Of course, I wanted 
to be present. But, to get to Turin, in those days, 
from England, meant going through a bit of what were 
then the Paparchal States. And I happened to be a 
bandit, liable to arrest on sight. Monsignor Ermogene, 
the dear, arranged that difficulty for me; and the Holy 
Father was persuaded not to be a beast, and prevent 
a mother from seeing her son married. What harm 
could an old woman like me do, by just driving across 
His Holiness’s territories and back; for that was all 
the indulgence permitted. So I went to Turin, and 
saw them safely married. Lord, how pretty they were! 
Then, it appeared that Valeria was determined to spend 
her honeymoon at a castle of hers at Deira, right down 
in the south by Reggio. She was a most wilful young 
woman, even then. Nothing would put her off it. 
The Poplicole, of course, came from Ardea originally; 
but I forget which paparch took that place away from 
them and gave it to us. It doesn’t matter; because it 
happened quite four hundred years ago. But, you see, 
Deira, consequently, is the oldest place they have left. 
She had a little sentiment about it. There she’d go; 
and nowhere else. But what was the use of her going 
alone? Who ever heard of such a thing as a girl 
leaving her husband at the altar-steps for the sake of 
a sentiment about a tower? Dear me! I suppose 
I’ve left something out ‘ai 

“Why couldn’t her husband go with her? ”’ 

‘Yes, that’s it. You see, my poor dear Bosio was 
a bandit as well as his wretched mother. Don’t dare 
to think that it runs in the family. Nothing of the 
kind. I’m proud to say that I’m the only deliberate 
criminal of the Attendoli-Cesari in this century. My 
darling Bosio wasn’t a bit to blame. It was forced on 
him. He did so many noble deeds all through the war 
that the king gave him the medal For Valour on the 
battlefield, and the Romans elected him senator. He 
couldn’t help being elected, could he? But that’s why 
Pio Nono put the ban upon him—at the instance of the 
Arbiters, I needn’t say. Well; there we were, planted 
at Turin; Valeria swearing that she would go to Deira, 
which meant quite a long journey through the Papar- 
chal States; me, a bandit; and Bosio, in the same 
plight. He was quite willing to risk arrest, and 
capital sentence, and all the other unpleasantnesses 
which those rascals had ready for him. Can’t I 
imagine how they’d have glutted themselves with the 
head of a Roman patrician! They didn’t often get a 
chance of making an example of a man of my Bosio’s 
consequence. He said that he could get through 
secretly. I really believe he thought an adventure like 


~~ pete be rather a lark. Men are so queer. 3ut 
an 





Valeria both shrieked at him, till he promised 


«back. Neither more, nor less. 





‘not to be rash. Beside, suppose he had put on a false 
‘nose, or something of that kind; and suppose he had 
_managed to evade the Arbiters and their informers, 
-who simply infested the whole peninsula; what good 
would that have been? 


Deira is in what was then the 
kingdom of Naples; and the King of Naples was Pio 
Nono’s ally. It wasn’t a question of flitting by night 
through an enemy’s country. It was simply going 
straight into the depths of it, and thinking oneself safe 
there. What that girl really wanted was a plenary 
indulgence for her husband to spend his honeymoon 
in Pio’s friend’s kingdom, and a safe-conduct there and 
To my mind, she 
might as well have wanted the morning-star. How- 
ever, I myself had to go on to Rome, to pay my 
respects and to thank my sovereign for His clemency 
in letting me come to my son’s marriage; and I s;id 
I’d see if anything could be done. Off I went. The 
Holy Father was receiving ambassadors; but I claimed 
my privilege as Roman patrician, and saw them alli 
shunted into an antechamber, while I sailed straight 
into The Presence. Pio let me go down on my old 
knees—didn’t say a single word, and never even offered. 
me a stool. Why, He wouldn’t even concede my 
patrician’s right to His hand—just stuck out His foot, 
as though I were Mrs. Anybody. Horrid of Him, 
wasn’t it? I was younger then than I am now; tut 
not by any means what you’d call a young woman. 
Bless me, how hard that floor was! And there was 
His Holiness sitting stiff and as black as night. Peuple 
used to rave about His good looks. As for me, ! don’t 
think I ever saw a more repulsive face. Nothing is so 
ugly as a good weak man trying to look hard and bad. 
All the same, I didn’t forget what I’d come for. I 
behaved very humbly—the hypocrite that I was!— 
recited my little piece, you know—told Him how 
grieved I was to have offended Him, how grateful I 
was for His kindness, and would He be so good as to 
make a mother happy by letting her son have a pleasant 
honeymoon. What do you think His answer was? 
Nothing at all. He got off His throne without a word, 
and waddled away, leaving me rooted where I was. 
My dear Crabbe, you know, I’ve the greatest possible 
respect for the Holy Father, and all that kind of thing, 
but you must admit that no gentleman ever would have 
behaved like that to a lady. Well, 1 managed to pick 
up my old bones, and toddled back to Turin. ‘My 
dears,’ says I, ‘it’s no good. The Holy Father’s a 
bit of a bounder. He won’t even speak to me.’ And 
I told them how elaborately I’d been humiliated. 
Bosio was furious. As for Valeria—well, you know 
her well enough to understand how she went on. ‘ You 
stay here and console your mother,’ says she to Bosio, 
‘and I’ll go and have a try. I’m by way of being a 
Roman patrician myself,’ says she; ‘ and I’d like to see 
any man, paparch or pork-butcher, who’ll dare to deny 
me a thing I’ve set my heart upon.’ Pretty bold for 
a girl of fifteen just out of her convent, wasn’t it? So 
off she swam. When she entered the Presence, Pio 
Nono seems to have been in a better humour. He 
found her simpatica, and ordered a stool for her at 
once. Dear me, what a difference those few days of 
marriage had made to her—especially her neck. You 
know, quite the loveliest thing in the world is a slim 
girl who has been happily married for a week or two. 
I expect she looked something amazing in her black 
lace, and her heavenly hair piled up and crowned with 
the Poplicola cat’s-eyes. Have you seen that crown? 
It’s the most wonderful thing. Fourteen enormous 
balls as big as five-shilling pieces—green, you know, 
and with the mysterious lambent light always moving 
round to look at you. I always say that it makes her 
head look as though it were full of huge eyes. She 
shall show it to you some day. Well; there they sat, 
all happy and comfortable, He on His throne, and she 
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on her stool paying Him all kinds of pretty compli- 
ments, and cooing like the dove she never was. And 
presently she began to wheedle Him. ‘ Ah, Santissimo,’ 
says she, ‘but what an unhappy girl I am!’ ‘ And 
why, pray?’ says the Holy Father. ‘ What else can 
I be, when You’re so unkind?’ says she. Pio Nono 
stared. He didn’t understand that at all. ‘ There’s 
my poor husband in Turin, dying to pay his respects 
to You, and You want to cut off his head,’ says she. 
‘Ah,’ says He, ‘ but what a naughty girl, to go and 
marry into such a family—a most dangerous family, 
the General Arbiter says, and with such a mother-in- 
law, too!’ Rude of Him, wasn’t it? ‘ Ah, well, Holy 
bather,’ says Valeria, ‘I didn’t marry my mother-in- 
law; but she really is Your best friend, if You'll 
believe me,’ says she; ‘ and how can I spend my honey- 
moon at Deira, unless You'll be a dear and let my hus- 
band take me there?’ says she. ‘ Certainly not,’ snaps 
the Paparch, short and sharp. Valeria bursts out crying 
at once. That made Him uncomfortable. ‘Oh, what will 
people think of me,’ says she. ‘ Fancy a young married 
woman gadding about like this without her husband! 
It’s not respectable,’ says she, leaning her cheek 
against His knee. ‘ There, there,’ says He, to console 
her; ‘but, you know, you should have thought about 
that before you married the man,’ says He. ‘ Ah well, 
Holy Father, it’s done now and can’t be undone,’ says 
she. And, without letting Pio Nono see what she was 
doing, she began to fumble under her veil for the pins 
which held her crown on. ‘ That’s true,’ says He, 
puzzling ina quandary. ‘ Then we must make the best 
of it,’ says she. ‘Yes,’ says He, ‘you’d better go 
back and try to make the best of it,’ says He. ‘I’m 
not going back without what I came for,’ says Valeria. 
‘And that is?’ ‘ Your Holiness’s safe-conduct and 
plenary indulgence for my darling husband.’ ‘ No,’ 
says Pio. ‘ Yes,’ says Valeria, shouting. And then, 
my dear Crabbe, all in a moment, she flung herself on 
her knees, tore off her crown and slipped her arm 
through it; all her lovely hair fell down in floods, and 
covered her and the throne-steps and everything. And 
then she caught His Hand in both of hers, and swore 
that she’d never let go till He gave her what she 
wanted. It’s solemn fact. Did He? Of course He 
did, after a bit—walked over to a table, with her hang- 
ing on His hand, and wrote the whole thing out then 
and there. And what’s more, she declares that He 
actually helped her to twist up her hair and put her 
crown on again, in case the curia should have cause for 
admiratio. She says she never laughed so much in her 
life. And now I think that’s all. She came back to 
Turin, and I saw them both off for Deira. Then I 
went back to my exile in England, where I stayed till 
Vittoremmanuele, who may have been a beast, but who 
certainly was a gentleman, was master of Rome.” 

“Thanks,”’ said Nicholas. ‘“ But, princess, didn’t 
you ever make it up with Pius the Ninth? ” 

‘“ Never. They wouldn’t let Him make it up with me.” 

: a that’s why you dislike them? ”’ 

is. 
“TI think I understand,’’ said Nicholas Crabbe. 


Fr. ROtre. 








THE GERMAN FORERUNNERS 
OF J. S. BACH 


Looxine back into the history of music as an art, it 
may strike many people as strange, that comparatively 
so few German composers before Johann Sebastian 
Bach have come to be widely known. It is true that 


at a time when the musicians of England, Holland 
Italy, and France had already produ ~ > SeQnene, 
the characteristics of the Ae ced masterpieces, 


Teutonic school were but 





scantily developed. It was only when the stimulating 
influence of the foreign masters began to be felt in 
Germany, about 1550, that the line of great composers 
arose, who continued steadily, until the genius of J. S. 
Bach put such a magnificent crown on the first period 
of German music. As was perhaps inevitable, his 
greatness has eclipsed the individual merits of many of 
his predecessors, some of whom are only now being 
appreciated as they so richly deserve. 

The first attempt to introduce a foreign element into 
German music appears to have been made by Leo 
Hasler, a native of Nuremberg, born in 1564. He 
seems to have been of a singularly enterprising charac- 
ter, and was the first German composer to be educated 
in the Italian School. Hasler was for some time a 
pupil of Andrea Gabrieli’s, whose teaching pervades 
his canzonets and madrigals, whilst his larger choral 
works resemble rather those of Giovanni Gabrieli, his 
fellow pupil, and nephew of Andrea. 

Hasler’s influence in Germany was great, and after 
his stay in Italy we find him in the service of Kaiser 
Rudolph II. in Prague, the Elector of Saxony, Prince 
Octavius Fugger in Augsberg, and finally in Nurem- 
berg. He died in 1612 at Frankfurt, a/M. Many 
of his compositions have been preserved, the ‘* Can- 
tiones Sacre’ appearing in the second volume of the 
‘‘ Denkmaler deutscher Tonkunst.”’ 

Hasler’s fame was undoubtedly overshadowed by 
that of Heinrich Schiitz, a composer of the most 
remarkable individual genius, and one of Johann 
Sebastian Bach’s most prominent musical forerunners. 
Born in 1585, Schiitz early displayed his aptitude for 
music, but at the wish of his parents resolved to adopt 
a university career; and for that purpose spent some 
time in Marburg. When, however, the Landgrave 
Moritz of Saxony offered him a yearly stipend of 200 
florins, on condition that he should cultivate his 
musical talents in Italy, Schiitz at once accepted the 
offer, and set out for Venice, where he became the 
pupil of the celebrated Giovanni Gabrieli. 

The Venetian School had now reached the climax of 
its glory, and Schiitz found himself plunged into the 
reforms which were then being accomplished in music 
throughout Italy. Both the Gabrieli’s were at that 
time unequalled in their use of double and treble 
choruses, whilst especially Giovanni’s instrumental 
works were aren in the direction of sonatas 
for several instruments. he Venetians, moreover, did 
not exclusively cultivate chamber and sacred music, 
but also took a lively interest in Monteverde’s reforms 
of the dramatic style, and although he only came to 
Venice after Schiitz’s departure, it is highly probable 
that his works were well known there some years 
before. After G. Gabrieli’s death in 1612, Schiitz 
returned to his native country, and in 1615 was 
appointed Kapellmeister to the Court in Dresden, 
where he at once set about introducing Gabrieli’s 
reforms. Much of his work in the direction of opera 
has unfortunately been lost, including a drama 
Dafne, the first German work of its kind, and of which 
only the text has survived. In the line of sacred music 
a great deal still remains, among other things, four 
complete sets of Passion music, and the ‘‘ Seven Last 
Words from the Cross,”’ all of the highest interest. 

From the earliest times, indeed, composers had been 
attracted to the Gospel stories as very appropriate 
themes for music, and after the Reformation, these 

settings became one of the most popular services of 
the Protestant church, appealing as they did to some 
of the deepest sentiments of the Teutonic nature. Dur- 
ing the early years of ‘‘ Passion musics,’’ the text was 
exclusively drawn from the words of the Bible, and 
B. Gese, about 1575, was probably the first composer 
to begin and conclude his work with a chorus, whose 
words were not taken from the sacred text. 
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Schiitz at once adopted this new idea, and added, 
among other numbers, a beautiful six-part chorus of 
the Apostles into one of his settings. The contempla- 
tive and personal element thus became more pro- 
nounced, and some years later J. Sebastiani introduced 
chorales into his works, thus further paving the way 
for the ‘‘ Matthaus Passion,”’ in which this form of art 
reached its highest point. Although Schiitz continued 
nominally to occupy his post in Dresden till his death 
in 1672, much of his time was spent away from Saxony. 
He returned twice to Italy in order to keep in personal 
touch with the movements in progress there, and also 
visited Copenhagen, where he established an orchestra, 
of which he acted as conductor for a short time. 
Besides the settings of the Passion above referred to, 
many other of Schiitz’s works have happily been pre- 
served and edited by Breitkopf and Hartel. They 
include a number of Psalms, motetts, madrigals, and 
chamber music, all of profound beauty and sincerity. 

Schiitz had a very ardent follower in the Saxon com- 
poser Hammerschmidt, whose own great talent, how- 
ever, saved him from ever becoming a mere imitator 
of the older master. Hammerschmidt was born in 
1602 and died in 1675, after having been for many years 
organist in Freiberg i/S., and during the latter part 
of his life, also in Zittau. In the development in Ger- 
many of the style of organ and instrumental compo- 
sition, he is certainly one of the most important 
musicians of his century, and both the Passion musics 
of Back, and the oratorios of Handel undoubtedly 
owe much to Hammerschmidt’s ‘‘ Dialogues.’’ There 
are still many of his works in existence, among which 
are to be found some lovely sacred and secular songs, 
as well as suites of dances, motetts, symphonies for 
two voices with continuo, or instrumental accompani- 
ment, and chamber music. These, with much other 
music of the seventeenth century, assuredly deserve 
more than the almost total oblivion to which they have 
been consigned. A further impetus was given to the 
rise of instrumental music in particular by Johann 
Jakob Froberger, a pupil of Frescobaldi’s in Rome, and 
one of the most genial composers of the early seven- 
teenth century. He was for a long time organist in 
Vienna, which town still possesses a number of his 
manuscripts, and died at the Castle of Héricourt, 
belonging to the Duchess Sibylla of Wiirtemberg. 

Froberger wrote with all the ease and finish of the 
Italian school, and jcined to these Southern qualities 
deep German feeling, which lends to his toccatas, fan- 
tasias, capriccios, partitas, etc., a very peculiar charm 
of their own. A number of his works have appeared 
in one of the volutnes of the ‘‘ Denkder Tonkunst ”’ in 
Oesterreich. 

Another great composer, who helped largely to 
encourage music in the North of Europe, was Jan 
Pieter Sweelinck, a native of Holland, whose name is 
perhaps more generally known than that of many of his 
contemporaries. Born in 1562, he studied for many years 
with the famous theoretician, Zarlino, in Italy, and 
afterwards succeeded his father as organist in Amster- 
dam, from where his fame quickly spread. He 
remained in Amsterdam till his death in 1621. Swee- 
linck was equally successful as a performer on the 
organ and composer, but he must especially be for 
ever remembered as the founder of the modern Fugue. 
He was the first composer to take one theme and treat 
it in the Fugal style, adding secondary themes in the 
course of the development. His organ and piano 
pieces, as well as his Psalms and other vocal works, 
many extremely beautiful, have been published by 
Breitkopf and Hartel. Sweelinck was not only a great 
composer himself, but also the master of some of the 
most prominent organists of the seventeenth century, 
and his traditions were handed down through a 
brilliant line of his pupils and followers. 





Foremost amongst these must be mentioned the 
family of Pratorius, especially Michael Pratorius, one 
of the best musicians of his day. He was born in 1571 
and died in 1621, after having been for some time 
secretary and Hofkapellmeister to the Duke of Bruns- 
wick. Besides suites, motetts, Psalms, and madrigals, 
his ‘‘ Musiz Sione”’ is a colossal collection of some 
1,244 vocal pieces, of varying lengths and contents. 
Added to his renown as a composer Michael Pratorius 
was also the author of the important theoretical work 
‘‘Sytagma Musicum,’ which is one of the chief 
authorities on the instruments and music of that time. 


Rather younger than Michael Pratorius was Samuel 
Scheidt, one of the three contemporary masters whose 
monosyllabic names each begins with an ‘S,”’ Schiitz 
and Schein being the others. Scheidt was born in 
Halle, and after studying with Sweelinck in Amsterdam 
became organist of the Moritzkirche, and conductor in 
his native town, where he died in 1654. That Scheidt 
was a prolific composer may be seen from the number 
of his works, which include a quantity of songs and 
chamber music. His most important composition, the 
‘‘Tabulatura Nova,’ alone contains a Mass, Psalms, 
toccatas, fantasias, passamezzi, and “chorale varia- 
tions,” which appear in the ‘“‘ Denkmaler deutscher 
Tonkunst.’’ Scheidt’s chief characteristic is that he 
was the first composer to take a chorale and set it as a 
separate organ piece, elaborating the original melody. 
The chorale formed a very important part of the service 
of the reformed church, and it gradually became the 
rule for the organist to improvise a Praludium and 
Postludium on the hymn sung by the congregation, 
this being the origin of the ‘‘ Choralvorspiele ’’ of J. S. 
Bach. 

Johann Herrman Schein, the third of the ‘‘ S’s,’’ was 
a Saxon and was born in 1586, and died in 1630. He 
does not seem ever to have been a pupil of Sweelinck, 
but to have studied in Dresden and Leipzig, before 
becoming Hofkapellmeister in Weimar, and finally 
Kantor of the Thomaskirche in Leipzig. He wrote 
many vocal and instrumental pieces, his best work, the 
‘‘Gesangbuch Augsburg Konfession,”’ for four to six 


‘voices, being preserved in Wernigerode and Leipzig. 


Heinrich Scheidemann was one of those who studied 
directly under Sweelinck, having journeyed to Holland 
from his home in North Germany; but, besides various 
songs, only eighteen organ and piano pieces in manu- 
script seem to have survived to this day. Scheidemann 
came of a musical family, his father having been 
organist of the Michaeliskirche in Hamburg (unfortu- 
nately burnt a couple of years ago), and he himself 
filled a like post at the Katharinenkirche in the same 
city. Hamburg was indeed fast developing into one of 
the chief centres of North German music, and many 
famous names can be traced in its registers of organists 
and Kantors. 


First among these were Johann Adam Reinken and 
Matthias Weckmann, two masters of the highest order, 
who did much to form the music of their time. Johann 
Adam Reinken was a pupil of Scheidemann’s and was 
born in 1623. On finishing his studies he was first of 
all organist of a church in Deventer, but in 1658 he 
went to Hamburg as his master’s subordinate at the 
Katharinenkirche, of which he became the regular 
organist after Scheidemann’s death. Reinken 
remained in Hamburg till he died in 1722, and was one 
of the chief representatives of the North German 
school of organ-playing, a school in which much stress 
was laid on the virtuoso side of the instrument. Rein- 


ken’s reputation as an organist was indeed so wide- 
spread that people came from all parts to hear him. 
Among these was J. S. Bach, who, during his stay in 
Liineburg, made several journeys to Hamburg, in 
order to learn from the great organists of that town. 
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Bach’s admiration for Reinken’s works is proved by 
the fact that several of them are to be found in the 
‘** Andreas Bach Buch,”’ which also contains pieces by 


Tunder, Bohm, and many others. There are also a 
number of Reinken’s organ and piano works in exist- 
ence, besides the so-called Hortus Musicus for two 
violins and bass. Matthias Weckmann was a lifelong 
friend of Reinkens, and was born in Thuringia in 1621. 
He went early to Dresden, and was for some time’ the 
pupil of Heinrich Schiitz, who, however, insisted on 
his also studying with Scheidemann and Jakob 
Pratorius. He thus acquired the best traditions of 
both the Dutch and Italian schools. Weckmann first 
became Court organist in Dresden, during which time 
he visited Copenhagen, and in 1655 moved to Ham- 
burg, having been elected organist of the Jakobikirche. 
It was in Hamburg that his fame grew so rapidly, and 
he was the soul of the world-renowned Collegium 
Musicum, to which many great composers of all 
nations thought it an honour to belong, but which 
almost disappeared after his death. Mattheson, in his 
Ehrenpforte, devotes a long article to Weckmann, who, 
indeed, did much to prepare Hamburg for the recep- 
tion of the opera, of which Mattheson was such a 
warm advocate. Weckmann had honours showered 
upon him by the Elector of Saxony, but did not live 
to enjoy them for long, as he died in 1674. A few of his 
works are preserved in the ‘‘ Andreas Bach Buch ”’; but 
the credit for bringing the whole scope of his great 
genius to light belongs to a musician of our own day. 
Herr Richard Buchmayer, after years of research, has 
finally discovered most valuable compositions of Weck- 
mann’s and other masters, thereby enriching consider- 
ably the musical literature of that time. eckmann 
was equally great in both his organ and piano composi- 
tions, his piano works, indeed, surpassing any of his 
predecessors in their musical importance and in the 
demands they make on the performer. 

Not far off, in the town of Liibeck, Weckmann and 
Reinken had an extremely distinguished colleague in 
the person of Dietrich Buxtehude, also one of the most 
famous organ-players of his day. He was born in 
1637 in Helsing6ér, and, without doubt, studied with his 
father, also an organist, before going to Liibeck, 
where he became the pupil of Franz Tunder. He 
afterwards married Tunder’s daughter, and succeeded 
his father-in-law as organist of the Marienkirche, a 
post he held till his death in 1674. It was as organist 
of the Marienkirche that Buxtehude organised the 
Abendmusiken, an institution which did much to spread 
the fame of their originator. The Abendmusiken 
were concerts which took place after the afternoon 
service on the five Sundays before Christmas, and 
were devoted chiefly to organ compositions. Many 
of the best composers of the time were represented, 
besides a number of Buxtehude’s own happiest inspira- 
tions having been written for these occasions. He was 
especially great in free improvisations, and was looked 
on with profound veneration by the younger genera- 
tion. Thus it was that, as a youth, J. S. Bach set out 
on foot from Arnstadt on purpose tg hear the Liibeck 
master’s organ-playing for himself. It is said even 
that Bach had hopes of becoming Buxtehude’s succes- 
sor and son-in-law, but this position remained ‘vacant 
for some years, presumably owing to the sharp tongue 
of Sibylla Margarete Buxtehude, whose hand was one 
of the conditions attached to the post of organist. 
However all this may be, it is certain that Bach re- 
turned home without attempting to secure the coveted 
position at the Marienkirche. A charming account of 
this episode in the great composer’s life is given by 
Karl Sdhle in “‘ Sebastian Bach in Arnstadt.” Up to 
the present time all efforts to discover any copies of the 
Abendmusiken compositions have proved fruitless, but 
Buxtehude’s other works are very numerous and in- 











teresting, and include twenty-six cantatas, organ 
pieces, etc., many being still in the Library of Upsala. 

Many people will remember the interest aroused a 
couple of years ago at the Birmingham Festival by the 
revival of a beautiful Cantata of Christian Ritter’s. 
This master had unfortunately fallen into almost total 
oblivion, although when he was conductor in Dresden 
Mattheson ranks him among the fourteen most cele- 
brated Kapellmeisters of the day, together with 
Kuhnau, Telemann, Keiser, and Handel. Besides 
some charming piano pieces in the “‘ Andreas Bach 
Buch,” there are a quantity of sacred compositions of 
Ritter’s in Upsala, many as yet undeciphered from the 
original Tabulatura. 

Another composer, the details of whose life have 
nearly all been lost, but whose piano and organ works 
have left a standing memorial to his name, was Johann 
Kaspar Ferdinand Fischer. It is certain that Fischer 
was for several years Kapellmeister to the Margrave 
of Baden, and that he had the reputation of being one 
of the best piano-players of his day. His style of 
piano-writing bears distinct traces of French influence 
in its grace, and many of his compositions are as fit 
for public performance now as when they were written. 
The most important of these are the ‘‘ Musikalisches 
Blumenbischlein ”’ and the ‘‘ Musikalischer Parnass,”’ 
both containing partitas and arias, with variations 
for piano, the “‘ Ariadne’? and ‘‘ Blumenstrauss ”’ 
being collections of organ pieces. Fischer also wrote 
various vocal numbers, and all his works enjoyed a 
widespread circulation during his lifetime. A con- 
temporary of Fischer’s in Southern Germany was 
Johann Pachelbel, who was probably an intimate friend 
of the Bach family. Pachelbel was born in Nurem- 
berg in 1653, and, after passing some years in Vienna, 
was organist successively in Eisenach, Erfurt, Stutt- 
gart, Gotha and Nuremberg. It was during his stay 
in Thuringia that he found himself in the midst of the 
Bachs, who for generations had filled many of the 
prominent musical offices of that part of the country. 
During Pachelbel’s time Johann Michael and Johann 
Christoph Bach were the most famous members of 
their family. They were the uncles of Johann Sebas- 
tian, and, without doubt, Johann Christoph Bach was 
the most illustrious ancestor of his great nephew. 
Nowadays he is known chiefly by his ‘‘ Sarabande ”’ and 
variations for piano. Johann Michael was the author 
of a number of vocal works, and is also interesting as 
having been the father of Maria Barbara, Johann 
Sebastian Bach’s first wife. Pachelbel’s piano and 
instrumental music is on the whole an advance on that 
of Johann Christoph Bach’s, being written with greater 
fluency and ease. He did much to forward the style of 
piano and chamber works, as can be seen in his 
numerous partitas for two violins and accompaniment, 
some of his solo organ and piano numbers being in 
very close affinity to J. S. Bach. The name which 
brings us into closest connection with Bach is, how- 
ever, certainly that of Georg Bohm, one of the greatest 
composers of the whole seventeenth century. Bohm 
was also a native of Thuringia, and was born in 1661. 
He seems to have gone, as a young man, to the North 
of Germany, for there are traces of his having spent 
several years in Hamburg before finally settling down 
as organist in Liibeck, where he died in 1734. In 
Hamburg he not only: had the examples of such 
masters as Reinken, Weckmann, and Buxtehude 
before him, but also saw the beginnings of the opera 
in that city. The opera was then a rarer form of art 
in the North of Europe, and Hamburg was one of its 
earliest strongholds. There, indeed, it soon became 
popular, under the influence of such men as Keiser 
and Kusser, the friend of Lully, but it is curious to 
read nowadays the record of bitter antagonism between 
the supporters and opponents of the opera as it is 
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shown us in some of Mattheson’s treatises. Although 
Bohm must have witnessed the success of Keiser’s 
‘“ Basilius’? he seems to have preferred the side of 
absolute music, for shortly afterwards he moved to 
Liineburg, there to follow the direction which appealed 
most strongly to his individual genius. The experi- 
ence which he had gained could not, however, fail to 
be otherwise than beneficial to his later work. _ 

It was in 1700 that Johann Sebastian Bach obtained a 
scholarship at the Michaelisschule in Liineburg and 
that this connection with Béhm began. This connec- 
tion was in every way profitable to the young musician, 
on whom the influence of the older artist had the best 
possible effect, and must assuredly have been a source 
of joy to B6hm. The works of his which have been 
preserved all show on what a solid foundation Bach’s 
admiration for his master was grounded. Bohm’s 
great worth has been duly appreciated by Phillip Spitta 
in his admirable ‘‘ Life of J. S. Bach,’’ who writes as 
follows about the Praladium, Fugue and Postludium, 
contained in the ‘‘ Andreas Bach Buch ”’: ‘‘This beauti- 
ful work would alone suffice to place its author amongst 
the foremost talents of his day. In the first place, the 
whole is conceived in a totally different form to what 
had hitherto been known, yet perfectly justified by its 
musical importance and necessity. A Prelude in 3/2 
time, with rising and falling broken chords, and after 
a short Adagio, a highly-developed Fugue, leading 
finally to a free Postludium, with harp-like effects, also 
at last calmed into a concluding Adagio.’”’ Spitta goes 
on to remark especially that the best German qualities 
are in much of Bohm’s work, joined to an ease and 
lightness which at that time were thought to be almost 
exclusively French characteristics. There are still 
many instrumental compositions of Bohms, as well as 
a number of Cantatas, waiting to be given the place 
due to them in any programmes purposing to give 
examples of the best music, whether of the seventeenth 
or any other century. 

In a short sketch many great names must of neces- 
sity be altogether omitted, and others only unworthily 
touched on, and so with Georg Bohm these lines must 
end. It has often been a common mistake to suppose 
that the age of years means a lack of the power of ex. 
pression in musical compositions, but a study of some 
of the above-mentioned works will suffice to prove that 
genius and sincerity remain for ever young, whether 
written down yesterday or three hundred years ago. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THE HOWLS OF HOWELLS. 
To the Editor of Tut AcaDEMY 


Sir,—I am a constant reader of THe Acapremy. I value 
highly your able, fearless, and impartial criticism on literary 
matters. 

I would be glad to have you give your opinion through Tue 
AcaDemy on the following astounding statement from Mr. 
W. D. Howells, published on page 310 of Harpers’ Magazine 
for July, 1908. 

Speaking of the world’s great authors, Mr. Howells says: 
‘“‘'We could not think of more than ten or.a dozen first-rate 
authors, and if we had begun to complete a list of the best 
authors we should have had to leave out most of their works. 
Nearly all of the classics would have gone by the board. What 
havoc we should have made with the British poets. The 
Elizabethan dramatists would mostly have fallen under the 
ban of our negation, to a play, if not to a man. Chaucer, 
but for a few poems, is impossible ; Spencer’s poetry is generally 
duller than the President’s message before Roosevelt’s time; 
Milton is a trial of the spirit in three-fourths of his verse; 
Wordsworth is only not so bad as Byron, who thought him 
so much worse. Shakespeare himself, when he is reverently 
supposed: not to be Shakespeare, jis reading for martyrs; 
Dante’s science and politics outweigh his poetry a thousand- 
fold, and so on through the whole catalogue.” 





If Mr. Howells cannot discover the genius of the world’s 
greatest authors, does not the fault lie within himself ? Is he 
qualified to give a correct, authoritative opinion upon the 
world’s best writers? How does he rank as a literary artist 
and critic? ArTHUR W. ATKINSON. 


10 Lawton Avenue, Lynn, Mass, U.S.A. 


SUFFRAGITIS 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 


Sir,—Just as, instead of abolishing the House of Lurds 
(which were arrant foolishness), we ought to reform the House 
of Commons; so that, instead of enfranchising the women 
(which were stark madness), let us thoroughly re-cast the 
existing electoral scheme. The Pankhurst gang’s cuckoo-cry 
runs: ‘‘ Taxation without representation is tyranny. Pure 
justice demands that propertied women should have some voice 
as to how the money they disemburse is expended ’’; and only 
a bigot can deny that they ask more than men have asked 
before them. Now I cheerfully admit I am bigot enough to 
do my level best to keep women away from the hustings. But 
the present situation is illogical, untenable. We must cut the 
Gordian knot by rendering women incapable of holding any 
real property whatever. Suffragitis would at once become 
pleasantly uncommon. 

I should regulate the suffrage thus: 


(1.) No woman to be allowed a parliamentary vote in any 
circumstances. 

(2.) Male voters must be twenty-five years old, and must 
be married. 

(3.) Every man who rears a family of four to the age 
of sixteen to be given a second vote. 

(4.) Bachelors at the age of forty may claim one vote. 

(5.) A husband divorced by his wife, or a man who 
marries a divorcée, would be incapable of exercising the 
franchise. 


The above become law would, I am convinced, raise the state 
of matrimony once more to its lost honourable position. A 
married woman would command the respect of her sisters, and 
a married man have that dominant voice in the councils of the 
State which is his indubitable right. Women would certainly 
have no actual voting power; but by marriage alone could a 
man exercise his, unless prepared to accept a thinking part 
until reaching his fortieth anniversary. A. R. Mason. 


Cricklewood, N.W. 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—I learn there is great jubilation amongst the Suffra- 
gettes, and gratitude to Miss Caroline Stephens for her 
exquisitely coherent article in the Nineteenth Century, advocat- 
ing a ‘‘ Consultative Chamber of Women.” As the Suffragettes 
say, Miss Stephens’ services to the Suffrage cause are‘immense. 
Surely she will now be made Commander-in-Chief, for she has 
shown greater genius in advancing the cause of ‘ Suffra- 
gitis ’’ than even the great Mrs. Drummond. 

But, sir, we intelligent women who are against ‘‘ Woman’s 
Suffrage,’’ who, in spite of the amateur and naive leaderettes of 
the Daily News, have as much intellect as the other side, are 
ruefully asking ourselves why we should be associated with the 
fatuous remarks of Miss Caroline Stephens, remarks which you 
very properly make fun of. The genesis of this remarkable 
“* Matriarchal Chamber,”’ I believe, is due to the distinguished 
novelist who has for some time successfully carried on the 
interesting novel af culture, with its orthodoxly unorthodox 
hero, initiated by her equally eminent sister, the late Miss Edna 
Lyall, and with the assistance of her able lieutenant, the 
Secretary of the Woman’s Free Trade Union, who has lately 
appeared as the champion of the ‘‘ Consultative Chamber Anti- 
Suffrage,” it has no doubt been satisfactorily arranged as to 
which lady will play the part of High Priestess in this singular 
‘* Chamber.”’ 

But, sir, permit me to say on behalf of scores of women of 
intelligence who, like myself and Mrs. Simon, are opposed to 
the Suffrage (which, by the bye, ought to be called by its right 
name, “‘ Bachelor’ Woman Suffrage,” for it is stated 
authoritatively that married women are to be debarred from the 
vote), that we think this absurd ‘“‘ Chamber of Women ”’ too 
silly even to discuss. 

It is surely a little hard upon women of sense that they 
should have to bear the onus of such folly. Of course, the 
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very suggestion gives away our whole position, our single FICTION 
reason for existing, and justifies the demands of the Suffra- | 4 pig for Loyalty. James Blyth. Ward, Lock, 6s. 
gettes. Our position is that we help to make uy 8 po 8 | Tove and a Woman. Charlotte Mansfield. Laurie, 6s. 
effectually and directly os do mae, and hares er piemgior 9:8 The Adventures of Louis Blake. Louis Becke. Laurie, 6s. 


ning of time, with the sense of responsibility that any woman 
who has a heart and a conscience feels, knowing how great her 
influence and example are in the Home and in society, the twin 
great arenas for moral and social action. 


Frances H. Low. 
London, S.E. 


A PHENOMENAL GENIUS 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY. 


Sir,—The most amazing genius that ever appeared in the 
art world was an Englishman who has been neglected in a 
way that is a deep disgrace to the nation. The pedigree of 
nearly every other great genius can be traced, and his indebted- 
ness to his predecessors can be discerned; but this man stands 
alone, without a recognisable predecessor, and without a fol- 
lower. Despite faults and shortcomings, he possessed in a 
superlative degree just those qualities which are now most 
needed for a revival of Art. He boldly left the beaten track, 
and grappled with subjects till then regarded as impossible. 
With a Dantesque or Miltonic imagination, he realised the most 
stupendous events in sacred history, and bodied them forth 
with a dramatic energy quite unprecedented. His thunderous 
epics, strangely enough, appealed to the multitude and to men 
of genius, rather than to his brother painters; but painters, 
however much they may dislike the storm and stress of his 
subjects, will not question the claims I urge for him. 
Christopher North declared that he “‘ had the grandest imagina- 
tion of them all.”’ Bulwer Lytton said of his startling works 
that they ‘‘ ravished the senses of the multitude, and revealed 
a greatness and a grandeur which were never dreamed of by 
men until they first flashed with electric splendour upon the 
unexpecting public.’’ 

It is needless to say I refer to John Martin, whose popularity 
rose to phenomenal heights early in last century. He received 
prizes and honours, was made a member of the Belgian 
Academy, and received the Order of Leopold, and a special 
medal from Louis Philippe. But the surprise and enthusiasm 
could not last; he allowed his imagination to feed on itself, 
and neglect began during his life, and has since deepened, to 
our national disgrace. He was the pioneer who led the way in 
that creative idealism which was carried to such glorious 
heights by Turner, and in which we stand alone. Martin o’er- 
stepped the modesty of nature, and lacked the ‘‘ truth ’’ smaller 
men can give; but in some phases of artistic power he was 
unrivalled. He was a master of composition, and could order 
stupendous masses of material into an organic whole; and 
whether he was working on a twelve-foot canvas or a four-inch 
wood-block, he gave those ‘‘ immeasurable spaces, innumerable 
multitudes, and gorgeous prodigies of architecture and land- 
scape,’’ with breadth and unity of @ffect. 

The neglect of this amazing man of genius is equally 
amazing ; not one of his works has been shown at the Academy 
Winter Exhibitions, and while all our smaller men are boomed, 
the name of this Titanic painter is never heard, and his last 
three works have been wandering around. the world without 
a permanent home. At last an attempt is being made to atone 
for this disgraceful neglect; the three “ Judgment Pictures ”’ 
are being shown by the United Arts Club at the Grafton 
Galleries, and a movement is on foot to have them purchased 
by subscription for presentation to the Newcastle Art Gallery. 
May it be entirely successful. Of these pictures, ‘“‘ The Great 
Day of His Wrath” is one of the most perfect of his works, 
but the others show signs of failing power. In “ The Last 
Judgment,” in aiming at the sublime, he toppled over the 
perilous line; still, it is an amazing work, which only such a 
giant could have conceived or executed, and these works 
should find a national home. E. Waxe Cook. 


20, Fairlawn Park, Chiswick, W. 
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For Those Who Want Something Fresh. i 


THE LOG OF A 
SAILORMAN 


6s. By W. BROOKE 


Spectator.— It is quite obvious that Mr. Brooke writes of that 
which he knows. His descriptions are true, realistic pictures of 
life at sea.” 

Atheneum.—“ Capital reading and full of good yarns, such as 
we expect from a man who has spent a score of years at sea.” 
Datly Chronicle.—‘‘ This moving and undoubtedly true account 
of the wanderings of a nation’s nomad... . And it is all here— 
touching and finding quick response in one’s heart as only human 
doings, privations and successes can touch us. Here we see the 
brutality of Then, the greater humanness of Now—the humour, 
and humour happily without tragedy—the downright heroism— 
the grandeur. . . . By heaven! it must have been something 
worth seeing.” 

Standard.—“ It is a first-rate yarn.” 


At this season of the year new novels flow from the publishers in 
a ceaseless stream, and the reader finds it difficult to make his 
choice among them. At such a time there is always a danger of 
missing a book that really is worth reading ; and we would there- 
fore recommend you to lose no time in ordering from your 
library or bookseller. 


“FEET OF WOOL” 


By MARY DEWETT 
The book is neither “ startling ”’ nor “ sensational ” nor “ daring,” 
like so many that are forcibly thrust upon your notice at thi 
time. It is a wholesome, well-written story of English family 
life, which gains its effects by legitimate means, and never fails to 
interest. The plot follows naturally from the we!l-drawn charac- 
ters of the different actors, and never flags for an instant from the 
day when Jaqueline comes to visit her wealthy relative to the 
final scene, which shows us that, in spite of human schemes and 
treacheries, the gods have all the time been “‘ creeping on with 
feet of wool.” 
6s. 





THE CENTURY PRESS, 








Lord Haliburton. A memoir of his public service, by J. B. 
Atlay. With a portrait. Smith, Elder, 8s. 6d. net. 





69 SURREY STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Books for Sale 


BOUT YORKSHIRE. By THOMAS 

and KATHERINE MACQUOID ; new edi- 

tion, with 67 illustrations by J. R. Macquoid ; 

post 8vo, cloth; new; pub. by Chatto, 1894, 

at 7/6; offered 2/9, post free, by WALKER, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 








NTERNATIONAL LIBRARY OF 
FAMOUS LITERATURE, Plates, 20 
vols., cloth ; new ; 50s. (cost £7). Another copy 
in half-morocco, 70s. (cost. £10).—W. E. 
GOULDEN, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 








A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
59 PICCADILLY, W. 

RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 

Speciality :—French [Illustrated Books of the 
Eighteenth Century and Modern French EDITIONS 
DE LUXE. 
*.* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will 

oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 
Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS. now ready. 








Typewriting 
UTHORS’ MSS. intelligently 








copied, 10d. a thousand words. Neat, 
accurate work. Yost typewriter. Address Y., 
49 Primrose Mansions, Battersea Park, S.W. 


GIVEN 








] 
phe tah ded ag romptly ond 216 RAPHAEL TUCK’S 216 
accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and references.—Address Miss — XMAS CARDS. eae 
MeEssER, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- for HALF PRICE including En- for 


biton, S.W. 














OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 


velopes and sent Post-Free, 
1/3 Containing 25 Charming 1/3 

all TUCK’S 
folding and insetted designs. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA'S 
HALF-CROWN 
AWAY curisTMASGIFT-BOOK 














and RARE BOOKS on any subject|| fr‘ CLUSTERDELUXE. Post 20 for 
4 ree nve!opes, 

SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder all by stamps extra. Send early ©: as 
extant. Please state wants and ask for Tuck. for these. a sample 


CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post 
fre.—EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 
14-16 John Bright St., Birmingham. Harms- 
worth Encyclopedia, 10 Vols., 56s. net, for 
32s. Farmer and Henley’s Slang Dictionary, 
7s. 6d. Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots and 





Fine Fun for the Fireside, six stamps. 


—_—————100 for Is. 6d. 
Tuck’s Xmas Cards, Big Bargain Bundle. 
10 for 4d. Xmas Postcards, very pretty, 20 for 6d. 
Perfumerie Par Excellence, 3 Stamps Post Paid. 


BIG BOX OF TEN TOYS FOR A SHILLING. 
T. B. L. KING'S PREMISES, Savoy ‘Corner, 
Strand, 





On. 





Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 

















PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 
Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





Now Ready, completing the record of the Book Year, the 
January BOOK MONTHLY, 64. net. 


CONTENTS. 


PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR.—Small Talk on some Large 
Literary Matters, with Illustrations to Brighten the Way. 


WHAT BOYS READ.—A Talk with the Editor of ‘\The Boys’ 
Own Paper.’’ 


*““ SKIED ! ''—Conquest of the Air a Literary Necessity, 


““PUNCH"’ POETRY.—And a Quarrel between. Tennyson and 
Lytton. 


MISSES WINKWORTH.—And their Gossip about Some Great 
Victorians, 


A LONDON LETTER.—Do ‘Grown-Ups’ read! Books Written 
for Young Folk ? 


THE GENERAL READER.—Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and 
Best Selling Books. 


LIGHT AND LEADING.—New Fact 


and Current Opinion 
Gathered from the Book World. 


NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY.—Particulars of Interesting 
Volumes Likely to be Published this Month. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH.—A Classified Catalogue of the Note- 
worthy Books, New Editions, and Reprints of December. 


THE PERIODICALS.—Contents of this Month's Reviews and 
Magazines. 





Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. & CO.., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was 
presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. The 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the chairman. The object in view is clearly stated 
in the following extract from a letter signed by the Bishop :— 

“* At present the Institution has an income of only eighteen pounds a year, and 
this is insufficient for itsdue maintenance. The front of the Museum has recently 
been restored, but the two rooms now used for exhibits are overcrowded, and we 
feel that the whole of the house should be devoted to the public, who w ould then 
be admitted to the ‘John Gilpin’ room and other rooms now occupied by the 
Curator. For this purpose it will be necessary to form a small endowment, and 
it has been calculated that the sum of £2,200 isrequired. We sincerely trust that 
the public will respond generously to this appeal. 

“HANDLEY DUNELM, Chairman of the Committee." 
The Secretary is Mr. THomMas WRIGHT, the Cowper and Newton 
Museum, Olney, Bucks,to whom Contributions should be addressed. 




















Concerning Debating Circles 








All who are interested in the formation of Debating 

and Reading Circles in Clubs and Social Institutes, 

in Town and Country, should send a penny stamp 
for a Sixteen-Page Booklet on 


How to Form a Debating Circle 


——_- TO — 


PUBLIC OPINION 


31 & 32 Temple House, Tallis Street, E.C. 





Each week PUBLIC OPINION gives a series of subjects 
for debate. It not only gives subjects, but puts the ques- 
tions to be answered, and furnishes a multitude of facts and 
opinions with which speeches can be made on all sides. No 
other paper gives so much valuable information on all the 
great topics of the day. It presents the cream of all the 
best thought in the best papers and magazines and books. 

Every week lengthy and informing summaries of two of 
the most important books are given, so that in the course of 
a year the reader is put in possession, by direct quotation, 
of over one hundred books. In fact, the information con- 
tained in this paper could not be obtained in any other 
way without the expenditure of many pounds. 


I) a paper like this interests you, write yor a Free 
Specimen Copy to the 


Manager of PUBLIC ‘OPINION 
31 & 32 Temple House, Tallis St., London, E.C. 


It is published at Twopence Weekly. Post free in the 
United Kingdom tos, 10d. yearly, or 13s. yearly abroad. 
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umerous complaints having reached this Office 


as to difficulty in obtaining THE ACADEMY, we publish below a first list 
of the names and addresses of Newsagents and Booksellers at whose establishments 
THE ACADEMY is always onsale. Further lists will be published from time to time. 














Messrs. Sammels and Taylor, 
7 New Broad Street, E.C. 


Mr. W. Morffew, 
19 Edgware Road, W. 

















































































































79 Wigmore Street, W. 


19 Craven Road, 





Mr. H. Perkins, 
3 Seymour Place, 
Portman Square, W. 


Paddington, W. 





Messrs. Crockett and Co., 





Messrs. F. Calder Turner, 
1 Bathurst Street, 
Hyde Park Gardens, W., 



































Messrs. Davies and Co., Messrs. Scripp’s Library, Also 8 Craven Road, 
23 Finch Lane, ann 13 South Molton Street, W. Paddington, W. 
“ ne —_ 15 Avery Row ee w Cc d 
Mr. E. Born, , 8 Clarendon Road, 
80 Copthall Avenue, E.C. 3 Brook Street, W. Holland Park, W. 
; e Manager, Murley Brothers, 
ae. Somes oe Court, Foreign soeaie Royal 112 Holland Park Avenue, W. 
___ Birchin Lane, E.C. _ 68 Regent Street, W. Mrs. E. Jarvis, 
Messrs. Leathwait and Simmons, Mu Bolton's Library 186 Holland Park Avenue, W. 
5 Birchin Lane, E.C. 81 Knightsbridge, W. | Mr. M. Pi 
Mr. G e Blair Mr. 5. 7 41 Notting Hill Gate, W. 
16 Royal Exchange, E.C. 13 Swallow Street, C. H. Cooke, 
3 , 
Messrs. Pottle and Sons Regent Street, W. — _ Ww 
14 and 15 Royal Exchange, E.C. Messrs. Knowles and Co., z _—_— 
Mr. T. Jenner Crown Court, Mr. 8. C. Carter, 
. T. san King William Street Pall Mall, W. 1 Porchester pon 
London Bridge, E.C. Messrs. Jones, — and Poulter, Bayswater, W 
Messrs. Wm. Dawson and Sons, Ltd., 8 Bury Street, Messrs. Stanes 
121 Cannon Street, E.C. St. James Street, W. phy ere Street, 
Messrs. E. T. Bottom and Co., Messrs. May and be = Belgravia, S.W. 
51A Queen Victoria Street, E.C. I ccadilly, Messrs Hildreth 
oe Queen Street, E.C., and =" v Londen, W. . and 12 Fulham Road, S.W. 
SO a essrs. Bingham an oy 
165A Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 97 Mount Street, Mr. Henry Roberts, 
32 Chancery Lane, E.C. Grosvenor Square, W. 2 Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W. 
Mr. George Blair, Mr. F. Batson, a 
11 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 82 Grosvenor Street, W. Ss. aie Gentes OO 
St. Bride’s Publishing Co The News Stores, Mr. J. Shrubb, 
96 Fleet Street, E.C. ‘next) Hyde Park Hotel, ites 
Albert Gate, W. 165 Ebury Street, 
Messrs. Jones, Yarrell and Co ad Pimlico, S.W. 





























37 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. Messrs. T. Rastall and Son, Messrs. W. H. Smith. 
Mr. Harrison, 81 Ebury Street, Bookshop, 
Doves Court, — se London, W. Sloane Square, S.W. 
Temple, W.C. . T. Wyatt, 
198 Ebury Street, Messrs. Wright and Son, 
Messrs. Parnell and Co., Pimlico, W 43 King’s Road, 
63 Southampton Row, — But Sloane Square, $.W. 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. Mr. W. Weaver, Mesers. Jesson Bros., 
Messrs. W. H. Smith’s Bookstall, 157 Great Portland Street, W. . 129 King’s Road, 
Hotel — . _ Messrs. Toler a Chelsea, $.W. 
ussell Square, W.C. 10 Coptic Street, Mr. A.F.V 
Mr. C. G. Norton, eee : peep? 420 King’s Road, 
38 Marchmont Street, n, Chelsea, S.W. 
Russell Square, W.C. 138 Great Portland Street, W. Mr. George R. Riches, 
Mr. R. C. Willis, Mr. Noble, 510 King’s Road, 
1 Green Street, 28 Upper Marylebone Street, W. Chelsea, S.W. 
Leicester Square, W.C. Messrs. Keith, Prowse and Co., Mr. R. Snare, 
Mr. J. Browne, Bookstall, 21 Lower Richmond Road 
5 New Street, Langham Hotel, W. Putney, 'S.W. 
Covent Garden, W.C. Mr. I. Carpenter, M Blake and Co., 
Mr. H. Hunt, 17 Lancaster Street, 62 Putney High Street, S.W. 
12 Bury Street, Lancaster Gate, W. 0 N 
Bloomsbury, W. C. Mr. M. A. Ridge, ” mee er Sicbaneed Road, 
Mr. W. G. Palmer, 43 Craven Road, ve Putney, S.W. 
5 West Kensington Terrace, W. Hyde Park, W. Mr. R. Andrews, 
Messrs. Yates’ Library, Messrs. W. H. Smith’s Bookshop, "20 Upper Richmond Road, 


East Putney, S.W. 





Mr. Wm. John Arnold, 
Approach Book Stores, 





22 Leinster Terrace, W. 


London Bridge, S.E. 











Persons who experience any difficulty in obtaining THE ACADEMY are 
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The Manager of THE ACADEMY, 
63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
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EVERETT & CO.S NEW PUBLICATIONS 





THE LIFE OF COL. FRED BURNABY 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, Author of “ The Life of Sir Richard Burton,” etc. 


One Vol. Demy 8vo, with 60 Plates, 12s. net. 
‘ All the stirring incidents in Burnaby’s meteoric career are related with force and fidelity, and the many anecdotes of his deeds 


of prowess make delightful reading.’ ’"—Sunday Times. 


“‘ A Coeur de Lion in physique, strength, bravery, and magnanimity. 


well.”’—Daily Graphic. 


The author has told the story of his life right 


“‘ Admirable amongst biographies.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 





LONDON IN THE SIXTIES 


By “One of the Old Brigade” 
With Illustrations by HAROLD PIFFARD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Book of interesting Recollections and many anecdotes of London as it was nearly two generations ago. The greater part of 
them are sporting and dramatic, but for the social historian there is much that is interesting in connection with old streets, inns, and clubs, 





MY LIFE AND DANCING 


By MAUD ALLAN 


Illustrated from Photographs. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. net. 


(SECOND EDITION NOW READY.) 
“Gives some delightful stories of her youth in California, her student days, her début in Berlin, and of her triumphs at the 


Palace.’’—Outiook. 





BOOKS FOR GHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


ENGLISH BIRD LIFE 
By H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD 


With 100 Photographs from Nature specially taken for this Book. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


‘* An admirable book.” —Country Life. 

““The text combines in an unusual degree familiar description 
with scientific knowledge. The book is one that will be 
eagerly welcomed.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

“A wholly delightful book, as conspicuous for its close and 
sympathetic observation as for its graceful and scholarly style.”— 
The Bulwark. 

“‘ Splendidly illustrated.””—Scotsman. 

“‘ Among the many excellent books on ornithology which have 
been recently produced a conspicuous place must be given to this 
delightful volume.’’—-Outlook. 


SPORT INDEED 
By THOMAS MARTINDALE 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 6s. net. Illustrated from Photographs, 





ContTENTs :—A Caribou Hunt; Calling the Moose; The Fun of | 


Hunting ; A Day in the Big Woods; A Close Call ; etc., ete. 


THE SCOTTISH TERRIER 
By C. J. DAVIES 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Illustrated from Photographs. 


‘Mr. Davies is a master of his subject, and to all who are inter- 
ested in terriers his book should appeal.’’—Badminton Magazine. 


HORSES 


THEIR? POINTS AND MANAGEMENT IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. 


By F. T. BARTON M.R.C.V.S. 
Demy 4to, 15s. net. Fully illustrated from Photographs. 


‘‘ A handsome volume, and as a present to a beginner in horse- 
lore likely to prove acceptable. The illustrations are excellent.” — 
The Field. 


THE PRACTICE OF EQUINE 
MEDICINE 


By FRANK T. BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. 
Author of “‘ The Veterinary Manual,” etc., etc. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. net. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


THE IRON HEEL 
By JACK LONDON 
Author of ‘‘ The Call of the Wild,” ‘‘ Love of Life,”’ etc 


“‘ There is no sign in ‘ The Iron Heel ’ of any falling-off from the 
strong virile style to which Mr. London has accustomed us... . 
It is a remarkable book.’’—Daily Maiti. 


CHRISTIAN MURDERERS 
By WINIFRED GRAHAM 
Author of ‘‘ Ezra the Mormon,” etc., etc. 





“In these days of anemic fiction a novel inspired with such 
passionate indignation is something of a rarity, and, alike for its 
matter and its manner, deserves the attention which it will un- 
doubtedly command.” —Truth. 


“A justifiable attack on those who think to honour God by 
dishonouring His methods.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“The novel is ably written. It should find favour with all 
except the peculiar sect to whom it is frankly and fearlessly 
antagonistic.’’—Scotsman. 


A ROYAL HOAX 
By FRED WHISHAW 
Author of ‘‘ The Great Green God,”’ etc. 


* A good story, chock-full of adventure.” —Times. 


* We will leave Mr. Whishaw to tell in his crisp and humorous 
fashion the tale of the imbroglios and complications which ensue. 
They are so dramatic that the novel would undoubtedly make an 
admirable and very modern play.’’— Yorkshire Post. 


ROSALIND AT REDGATE 
By MEREDITH NICHOLSON 
Author of ‘‘ The House of a Thousand Candles,”’ etc 


*&* Mr. Nicholson has invented a new style of romance. 
The reader is kept stimulated and enthralled to the end.” —M orning 


Post. 
BROTHER OFFICERS 
By HORACE WYNDHAM 
Author of ‘‘ The King’s Scarlet,” etc., etc. 





London: EVERETT & CO., 42 Essex Street, W.C. 
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CHRISTIAN LITURGIES 


Messrs. COPE and FENWICK beg to announce that they have made arrangements for the publication of 
a series of Christian Liturgies translated from the original languages by competent scholars, and in many cases 
hitherto inaccessible to English readers. 

There are five main families or groups of Liturgies, three of them Eastern in origin and use, one Eastern in 
origin but Western in use, one Western both in origin and use. They are known either by the names of the 
Apostles with whom they are traditionally connected, or by the names of the countries or cities in which they 
are known or believed to have been once or always in use. 

It is the aim of the Publishers to present these Liturgies in a form that will render them useful not only 
to the Clergy and to Students, but to all who are interested in the History of Religion. 

With this object each Volume contains a carefully written Introduction giving a history of the rite, an 
account of the vestments of the clergy, and of the ornaments of the Church, and an analysis of the distinctive 


features of the Liturgy. 
(1) The Armenian Liturgy [Ready 


The First Volume contains the Divine Liturgy of the Holy Apostolic Church of Armenia. 

This Liturgy is said to date from the First Century, and to have been founded on that of the Church of 
Jerusalem. St. Gregory, the Illuminator, re-modelled it and introduced the Nicene Creed, and prayers from 
the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom and of Basil the Great were introduced in 430 A.D. 

On account of its antiquity, its precious characteristics, the beauty and richness of its imagery, this Liturgy 
appeals to the lover of literature no less than to the theologian. 


(2) The Coptic Liturgy [Ready 


The Publishers have been fortunate in securing permission to include in the Series the late Marquis of 
Bute’s translation of the Coptic Liturgy. 

The particular ritual of the Egyptian Christians commands special interest in view of the remarkable 
influence which it has had over the destinies of these extraordinary people, who, for over a thousand years, in 
the face of continued_insult and persecution, have retained the Christian faith. 


(3) The Russian Liturgy [Ready 


The third Volume contains the Liturgy of the Holy Orthodox Catholic Apostolic (Greco-Russian) 
Church, compiled, translated, and arranged from the Old Church-Slavonic Service Books of the Russian 
Church. 

The books are printed on a specially made paper, in large, clear type, with wide margins. The ritual 
directions are printed in red. 

A suitable binding has been designed for the series, and the Volumes are in post quarto size The price 
of each Volume in the series is 5s. net. They can be obtained from any bookseller, or post free (5s. 4d.) direct 
from the Publishers. 


THE JEW AND HUMAN SACRIFICE 


By HERMANN L. STRACK, D.D., Ph.D., 


ReEGius PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 
Demy 8vo, ros, 6d. net. : [Shortly 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE SABBATH 


By W. LOTZ, Ph.d., Theol. Lic. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Shortly 


MANUAL OF OCCASIONAL OFFICES 


FOR THE USE OF THE CLERGY 


Arranged and Compiled by the Rev. J. L. SAYWELL, 
and Two Other Anglican Clergymen. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. net. [Shortly 











LONDON: COPE & FENWICK, 16 CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


THE OPEN COURT 
PUBLISHING CO. 





CHRISTIANITY OF TO-DAY SERIES. 
NOW READY. 


GOD. An Enquiry into the Nature of Man’s Highest 
Ideal, and a Solution of the Problem from the Standpoint of 
Science. By PAUL Carus. 239 pp., cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. 
net. 


JESUS AND MODERN RELIGION. By 
Epwin A. RUMBALL. 160 pp., boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT JESUS. By 
CHARLES F. DoLE, D.D. 89 pp., boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


PARALIPOMENA. Remains of Gospels and 
Sayings of Christ. By BERNHARD PICK, Ph.D.,D.D. 158 
pp., boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND MINISTRY OF JESUS. Accord- 
ing to the Historical Method. Being a Course of Lectures by 
RupotrpH OTTO. Translated from the Third Unaltered 
Edition by W. J. WuiTBy, D.D. Circa 85 pp., boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 





SCRAPBOOK of ELEMENTARY MATHE- 
MATICS. By Wy. F. WHITE, State Normal School, New 
Paltz, N.Y. Cloth, 248 pp., 5s. net. 


A few of the seventy sections of this attractive book have the 
following suggestive titles :—Familiar Tricks, Algebraic Fallacies, 
Geometric Puzzles, Linkages, A Few Surprising Facts, Labyrinths, 
The Nature of Mathematical Reasoning, Alice in the Wonderland 
of Mathematics. The book is supplied with Bibliographic Notes, 
Bibliographic Index, and a copious General Index. 


MAGIC SQUARES AND CUBES. By W.S. 
ANDREWS. With Chapters by Paut Carus, L. S. FRIER- 
son, and C. A. BROWNE, jun., and Introduction by PAUL 
Carus. Illustrated, 206 pp., cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SCOPE AND CONTENT OF THE 
SCIENCE OF ANTHROPOLOGY. By JjuuL 
DIESERUD, A.M. 200 pp., cloth, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S MARTYFDOM, “A 
Satire.” By Paut Carus. Illustrated, 67: pp., boards 
with cloth back, 4s. 6d. net. 


BEL, THE CHRIST OF ANCIENT TIMES. 
By Dr. HuGo RADAU. 60 pp., boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


AVESTA ESCHATOLOGY. Compared with the 


Books of Daniel and Revelation. By Dr. LAWRENCE H. 
MILLs. 8vo, viii.-85 pp., boards, 2s. 6d. net. 





Mr. DAVID P. ABBOTT, widely known as the Author of 
‘* Behind the Scenes with the Mediums,”’ feels that a star of 
first magnitude has arisen on the magical horizon, and 
accordingly has written a pamphlet describing in glowing 
colours 


THE MARVELLOUS CREATIONS OF 
JOSEFFY. 25 pp., 15 Illustrations, 9d. net. 
ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE HISTORY OF A STRANGE CASE: 
a Study in Occultism. 50 pp., paper, 9d. net. 


Please write for Illustrated Catalogue. 





THE 


PEOPLE OF THE POLAR NORTH. 


A Record by KNUD RASMUSSEN. 


Being a presentment of the life, character, customs, legends, 
and religious belief of the Polar Eskimos, collected during a stay 
with them, together with some actual experiences narrated by 
members of the almost extinct race of the East Greenlanders, 
and a collection of East Greenlandic legends and fables, and 
also containing sketches of life among the Christianised West 
Greenlanders of the present day. 


Compiled from the Danish Originals and Edited by G. HERRING. 


With 150 Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White by 
CounT HARALD MOLTKE. Royal 8vo, £1 1s. net. 





THE STORY OF A LIFETIME. By Lady 
PRIESTLEY. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d net. 


ANNE SEYMOUR DAMER._ By PERCY 
NOBLE. With 35 Illustrations and a Frontispiece in Coloured 
Photogravure, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE CARDINAL DEMOCRAT. Being the 
Life and Work of the late Cardinal Manning. By I. A. TAYLOR. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA. By Sir Epwin ARNOLD. 
Edition de Luxe, printed on specially made hand-made paper, 
watermarked ‘‘ Light of Asia,’’ and Illustrated with Pictures 
of Indian Scenes from Photographs by MABEL EARDLEY 
WitmotT. Demy 8vo, handsomely bound in Roman vellum, 
15s. net. 


THE PRIVATE PALACES OF LONDON. 
By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, Author of ‘‘ The Squares 
of London.’’ With over 40 Illustrations, crown 4to, £1 1s. net. 


DUBLIN CASTLE AND THE IRISH 
PEOPLE. By Barry O'BRIEN. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d net. 


THE BOOK OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT. 


By Dr. WALLIS BuDGE, In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. net. 


FATHER TYRRELL’S MODERNISM: An 
Expository Criticism of ‘‘ Through Scylla and Charybdis,"’ in 
an Open Letter to Mr. Athelstan Riley. By HakLuytT 
EGERTON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By OLIvEeR 
GOLDSMITH. With a Preface and Notes by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. net. 


This edition has been revised, and contains an Appendix on the 
sale of ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield.”’ 


THE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD. By 
CHARLOTTE M. Mason. Vol. I. THE HOLY INFANCY. 
F’cap 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. Vol. II. HIS 
DOMINION. F'cap 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. BOOKS VII-XII. 


Translated into blank verse by HENRY SMITH WRIGHT, B.A. 
Vol. II. completing the ZEneid. F’cap 8vo, net, 5s. 


FATHER PAUL. By JAmes Cassipy. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 


“* It has a certain charm as potent as it is hard to analyse. It would probably 
bear even the test of reading a second time.” —Birmingham Post. 


A PROLOGUE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By WILLIAM GERARD. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
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